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Thaddeus Stevens 
His Famous Speech in 1835 


In 1934 the One Hundredth Anniversary of the Common School Law will be celebrated in 
the State. The celebration will open with special exercises on April 1 and will come to a climax 
during Education Week in November. In preparing to celebrate this event, a copy of the famous 


speech of Thaddeus Stevens made in 1835 to prevent the repeal of the school law p 


will be of value. 


d in 1834 





James Pyle Wickersham in his History of Education in Pennsylvania makes this statement 


of the speech of Thaddeus Stevens: 


“Competent Judges of all parties who witnessed the fight agree that had he not stood like a 
rock furnishing shelter and imparting strength to the free-school combatants, and bidding. 
defiance to the fiercest of those who would have struck them down, the law of 1834 would have 
been swept from the statute book or been saved only by a veto from the Governor, and the day 
of universal education in Pennsylvania might have been indefinitely postponed.” 


R. SPEAKER: I will briefly give you 
M the reasons why I shall oppose the 

repeal of the school law. This law 
was passed at the last session of the Legisla- 
ture with unexampled unanimity, but one 
member of this House voting against it. It 
has not yet come into operation, and none of 
its effects have yet been tested by experience 
in Pennsylvania. The passage of such a law 
is enjoined by the Constitution and has been 
recommended by every Governor since its adop- 
tion. Much to his credit, it has been warmly 
urged by the present Executive in all his an- 
nual messages delivered at the opening of the 
Legislature. To repeal it now, before its prac- 
tical effects have been discovered, would argue 
that it contained some glaring and pernicious 
defect, and that the last Legislature acted 
under some strong and fatal delusion, which 
blinded every man of them to the interests of 
the Commonwealth. I will attempt to show 
that the law is salutary, useful, and impor- 
tant; and that consequently the last Legisla- 
ture acted wisely in passing, and the present 
would act unwisely in repealing it; that, in- 
stead of being oppressive to the people, it will 
lighten their burdens, while it elevates them 
in the scale of human intellect. 

It would seem to be humiliating to be under 
the necessity, in the nineteenth century, of en- 
tering into a formal argument to prove the 
utility, and to free governments the absolute 
necessity, of education. More than two thou- 
sand years ago, the deity who presided over 
intellectual endowments ranked highest for dig- 
nity, chastity, and virtue, among the goddesses 
worshiped by cultivated pagans. And I will 


not insult this House or our constituents by 
supposing any course of reasoning necessary 
to convince them of its high importance. Such 
necessity would be degrading to a Christian 
age and a free republic. 

If, then, education be of admitted importance 
to the people under all forms of government, 
and of unquestioned necessity when they gov- 
ern themselves, it follows of course that its 
cultivation and diffusion is a matter of public 
concern, and a duty which every government 
owes to its people. In accordance with this 
principle, the ancient republics, which were 
most renowned for their wisdom and success, 
considered every child born subject to their 
control, as the property of the State, so far 
as its education was concerned; and during the 
proper period of instruction, they were with- 
drawn from the control of their parents, and 
placed under the guardianship of the Common- 
wealth. 

There all were instructed at the same school; 
all were placed on perfect equality, the rich 
and the poor man’s sons; for all were deemed 
children of the same common parent—the Com- 
monwealth. Indeed, where all have the means 
of knowledge placed within their reach, and 
meet at common schools on equal terms, the 
forms of government seem of less importance 
to the happiness of the people than is generally 
supposed; or rather, such a people are seldom 
in danger of having their rights invaded by 
their rulers. They would not long be invaded 
with impunity. Prussia, whose form of govern- 
ment is absolute monarchy, extends the bless- 
ing of free schools into every corner of the 
kingdom—to the lowest and poorest of the 
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people. With a population equal to our whole 
Union, she has not more than 20,000 children 
who do not enjoy its advantages. And the 
consequence is that Prussia, although governed 
by an absolute monarch, enjoys more happiness, 
and the rights of the people are better re- 
spected, than in any other government in 
Europe. 

If an elective republic is to endure for any 
great length of time, every elector must have 
sufficient information, not only to accumulate 
wealth and take care of his pecuniary concerns, 
but to direct wisely the Legislature, the Am- 
bassadors, and the Executive of the nation; 
for some part of all these things, some agency 
in approving or disapproving of them, falls to 
every freeman. If, then, the permanency of 
our government depends upon such knowledge, 
it is the duty of government to see that the 
means of information be diffused to every citi- 
zen. This is a sufficient answer to those who 
deem education a private and not a public 
duty—who argue that they are willing to edu- 
cate their own children, but not their neighbor’s 
children. 

While but few are found ignorant and 
shameless enough to deny the advantages of 
general education, many are alarmed at its 
supposed burdensome operation. A little judi- 
cious reflection, or a siggle year’s experience, 
would show that education, under the free- 
school system, will cost more than one-half 
less and afford better and more permanent in- 
struction, than the present disgraceful plan 
pursued by Pennsylvania. Take a township 
six miles square, and make the estimate; such 
townships, on an average, will contain about 
200 children to be schooled. The present rate 
of tuition generally (in the country) is two 
dollars per quarter. If the children attend 
school two quarters each year, such township 
would pay $800 per annum. Take the free 
school system, lay the township off into dis- 
tricts three miles square; the farthest scholar 
would then have one mile and a half to go, 
which would not be too far. It would require 
four schools. These will be taught, I presume, 
as in other states, three months in the winter 
by male and three months in the summer by 
female teachers; good male teachers can be 
had at from $16 to $18 per month and board 
themselves; females at $9 per month. Take 
the highest price—$18 for three months would 
be $54, and then for females at $9 for three 
months, $27, making each school cost $81; four 
to a township would thus cost $324. The price 
now paid for the same is $800; there would 
thus be a saving for each township of six miles 
square of $476 per annum. 

If the instruction of 200 scholars will save 
by the free school law $476, the 500,000 chil- 
dren in Pennsylvania will save $1,190,000! 
Very few men are aware of the immense 
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amount of money which the present expensive 
and partial mode of education costs the people. 
Pennsylvania has half a million of children, 
who either do go or ought to go to school six 
months in the year. If they do go, at $2 per 
quarter, their schooling costs $2,000,000 per 
annum! If they do not go when they are able, 
their parents deserve to be held in disgrace. 
Where they are unable, if the State does not 
furnish the means, she is criminally negligent. 

But by the free school law, that same amount 
of education which would now cost $2,000,000, 
could be supplied at less than one-third of this 
amount. The amendment which is now pro- 
posed as a substitute for the school law of last 
session is, in my opinion, of a most hateful 
and degrading character. It is a re-enactment 
of the pauper law of 1809. It proposes that 
the assessors shall take a census, and make a 
record of the poor. This shall be revised, and 
a new record made by the County Commis- 
sioners, so that the names of those who have 
the misfortune to be poor men’s children shall 
be forever preserved, as a distinct class, in the 
archives of the county! The teacher, too, is 
to keep in his school a pauper book, and reg- 
ister the names and attendance of poor 
scholars; thus he points out and records their 
poverty in the midst of their companions. Sir, 
hereditary distinctions of rank are sufficiently 
odious; but that which is founded on poverty 
is infinitely more so. Such a law should be 
entitled, “An act for branding and marking 
the poor, so that they may be known from the 
rich and proud.” 

Many complain of the school tax, not so 
much on account of its amount, as because it 
is for the benefit of others and not themselves. 
This is a mistake. It is for their own benefit, 
inasmuch as it perpetuates the government and 
ensures the due administration of the laws 
under which they live, and by which their lives 
and property are protected. Why do they not 
urge the same objection against all other 
taxes? The industrious, thrifty, rich farmer 
pays a heavy county tax to support criminal 
courts, build jails, and pay sheriffs and jail 
keepers, and yet probably he never has had 
and never will have any direct personal use 
for either. 

He never gets the worth of his money by 
being tried for a crime before the court, al- 
lowed the privilege of the jail on conviction, 
or by receiving an equivalent from the sheriff 
or his hangmen officers! He cheerfully pays 
the tax which is necessary to support and 
punish convicts, but loudly complains of that 
which goes to prevent his fellow-being from 
becoming a criminal, and to obviate the neces- 
sity of those humiliating institutions. 

This law is often objected to because its 
benefits are shared by the children of the prof- 
ligate spendthrift equally with those of the 
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most industrious and economical habits. It 
ought to be remembered that the benefit is 
bestowed, not upon the erring parents, but the 
innocent children. Carry out this objection, 
and you punish children for the crimes or mis- 
fortunes of their parents. You virtually estab- 
lish castes and grades, founded on no merit of 
the particular generation, but on the demerits 
of their ancestors; an aristocracy of the most 
odious and insolent kind—the aristocracy of 
wealth and pride. 

It is said that its advantages will be unjustly 
and unequally enjoyed, because the industrious, 
money-making man keeps his whole family 
constantly employed, and has but little time for 
them to spend at school; while the idle man 
has but little employment for his family, and 
they will constantly attend school. I know, 
sir, that there are some men whose whole souls 
are so completely absorbed in the accumulation 
of wealth, and whose avarice so increases with 
success, that they look upon their very children 
in no other light than as instruments of gain— 
that they, as well as the ox and ass within 
their gates, are valuable only in proportion to 
their annual earnings. And, according to the 
present system, the children of such men are 
reduced almost to an intellectual level with 
their co-laborers of the brute creation. This 
law will be of vast advantage to the off-spring 
of such misers. If they are compelled to pay 
their taxes to support schools, their very mean- 
ness will induce them to send their children 
to them, to get the worth of their money. Thus 
it will extract good out of the very penurious- 
ness of the miser. Surely a system which will 
work such wonders ought to be as greedily 
sought for and more highly prized than that 
coveted alchemy which was to produce gold 
and silver out of the blood and entrails of 
vipers, lizards, and other filthy vermin! 

Why, sir, are the colleges and literary in- 
stitutions of Pennsylvania now, and ever have 


been, in a languishing and sickly condition? © 


Why, with a fertile soil and genial climate, 
has she, in proportion to her population, scarce- 
ly one-third as many collegiate students as 
cold, barren New England? The answer is 
obvious: She has no free schools. Until she 
shall have, you may in vain endow college after 
college; they will never be filled, or filled only 
by students from other States. 

In New England free schools plant the seeds 
and the desire of knowledge in every mind, 
without regard to the wealth of the parent or 
the texture of the pupil’s garments. When 
the seed, thus universally sown, happens to 
fall on fertile soil, it springs up and is fostered 
by a generous public, until it produces its 
glorious fruit. Those who have but scanty 
means, and are pursuing a collegiate education, 
find it necessary to spend a portion of the year 
in teaching common schools. They impart the 
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knowledge which they acquire; they raise the 
dignity of the employment to a rank which it 
should always hold, honorable in proportion to 
the high qualifications necessary for its dis- 
charge. Because they devote a portion of their 
time to acquiring the means of subsistence, in- 
dustrious habits are forced upon them, and 
their minds and bodies become disciplined to 
a regularity and energy which is seldom the 
lot of the rich. It is no uncommon occurrence 
to see the poor man’s son, thus encouraged by 
wise legislation, far outstrip and bear off the 
laurels from the less industrious heirs of 
wealth. Some of the ablest men of the present 
and past days never could have been educated 
except for that benevolent system. Not to 
mention any of the living, it is well known that 
the architect of an immortal name, who 
“plucked the lightnings from heaven, and the 
sceptre from tyrants,” was the child of free 
schools. Why shall Pennsylvania now repu- 
diate a system which is calculated to elevate 
her to that rank in the intellectual which, by 
the blessing of Providence, she holds in the 
natural world?—to be the key-stone of the 
arch, the “very first among her equals?” I am 
aware, sir, how difficult it is for the great mass 
of the people, who have never seen this system 
in operation, to understand its advantages. 
But is it not wise to let it go into full opera- 
tion, and learn its results from experience? 
Then, if it prove useless or burdensome, how 
easy to repeal it! I know how large a portion 
of the community can scarcely feel any sym- 
pathy with, or understand the necessities of 
the poor; or appreciate the exquisite feelings 
which they enjoy, when they see their children 
receiving the boon of education, and rising in 
intellectual superiority above the clogs which 
hereditary poverty had cast upon them. It is 
not wonderful that he whose fat acres have 
descended to him, from father to son in un- 
broken succession, should never have sought 
for the surest means of alleviating it. Sir, 
when I reflect how apt hereditary wealth, 
hereditary influence, and perhaps as a conse- 
quence, hereditary pride, are to close the ave- 
nues and steel the heart against the wants 
and the rights of the poor, I am induced to 
thank my Creator for having, from early life, 
bestowed upon me the blessing of poverty. Sir, 
it is a blessing—for if there be any human 
sensation more ethereal and divine than all 
others, it is that which feelingly sympathizes 
with misfortune. 

But we are told that this law is unpopular, 
and that the people of the State desire its 
repeal. Has it not always been so with every 
new reform in the condition of man? Old 
habits and old prejudices are hard to be re- 
moved from the mind. Every new improve- 
ment which has been gradually leading man 
from the savage through the civilized up to 
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a highly cultivated state, has required the most 
strenuous and often perilous exertions of the 
wise and the good. But, sir, much of its un- 
popularity is chargeable upon the vile arts of 
unprincipled demagogues. Instead of attempt- 
ing to remove the honest misapprehensions of 
the people, they cater to their prejudices, and 
take advantage of them, to gain low, dirty, 
temporary, local triumphs. I do not charge 
this on any particular party. Unfortunately, 
almost the only spot on which all parties meet 
in union, is this ground of common infamy! 

I have seen the present chief magistrate of 
this Commonwealth violently assailed as the 
projector and father of this law. I am not 
the eulogist of that gentleman; he has been 
guilty of many deep political sins. But he 
deserves the undying gratitude of the people 
for the steady, untiring zeal which he has 
manifested in favor of common schools. I will 
not say his exertions in that cause have covered 
all, but they have atoned for many of his 
errors. I trust that the people of this State 
will never be called upon to choose between 
a supporter and an opposer of free schools. 
But if it should come to that, if that should 
be made the turning point on which we are to 
cast out suffrages, if the opponent of educa- 
tion were my most intimate personal and politi- 
cal friend, and the free school candidate my 
most obnoxious enemy, I should deem it my 
duty, as a patriot, at this moment of our in- 
tellectual crisis, to forget all other considera- 
tions, and I should place myself unhestitatingly 
and cordially, in the ranks of him whose ban- 
ner streams in light! 

I would not foster or flatter ignorance to 
gain political victories, which, however they 
might profit individuals, must prove disastrous 
to our country. Let it not be supposed from 
these remarks, that, because I deem this a 
paramount object, I think less highly than 
heretofore of those great, important cardinal 
principles which for years past have controlled 
my political action. They are, and ever shall 
be, deeply cherished in my inmost heart. But 
I must be allowed to exercise my own judgment 
as to the best means of effecting that and every 
other object which I think beneficial to the 
community. And, according to that judgment, 
the light of general information will as surely 
counteract the pernicious influence of secret, 
oathbound, murderous institutions as the sun 
in heaven dispels the darkness and damp va- 
pors of the night. 

It is said that some gentlemen here owe their 
election to their hostility to general education; 
that it was placed distinctly on that ground; 
that others lost their election by being in favor 
of it; and that they consented to supersede 
the regularly nominated candidate of their own 
party who had voted for this law. It may be 
so. I believe that two highly respectable mem- 
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bers of the last Legislature, from Union 
county, who voted for the school law, did fail 
of re-election on that ground only. They were 
summoned before a county meeting, and re- 
quested to pledge themselves to vote for its 
repeal as the price of their re-election. But 
they were too high-minded and honorable men 
to consent to such degradation. The people, 
incapable for the moment of appreciating their 
worth, dismissed them from their service. But 
I venture to predict that they have passed them 
by only for the moment. Those gentlemen have 
earned the approbation of all good and intelli- 
gent men more effectually by their retirement, 
than they could ever have done by retaining 
popular favor at the expense of self-humilia- 
tion. They fell, it is true, in this great strug- 
gle between the powers of light and darkness; 
but they fell, as every Roman mother wished 
her sons to fall, facing the enemy, with all 
their wounds in front. 

True it is, also, that two other gentlemen, 
and I believe two only, lost their election on 
account of their vote on that question. I refer 
to the late members from Berks, who were 
candidates for re-election; and I regret that 
gentlemen whom I so highly respect, and whom 
I take pleasure in ranking among my personal 
friends, had not possessed a little more nerve 
to enable them to withstand the assaults which 
were made upon them; or, if they must be 
overpowered, to wrap their mantles gracefully 
around them and yield with dignity. But this, 
I am aware, requires a high degree of forti- 
tude; and those respected gentlemen, distracted 
and faltering between the dictates of con- 
science and the clamor of the populace, at 
length turned and fled; but duty had detained 
them so long that they fled too late, and the 
shaft which had already been winged by ig- 
norance, overtook and pierced them from be- 
hind. I am happy to say, sir, that a more 
fortunate fate awaited our friends from York. 
Possessing a keener insight into futurity, and 
a sharper instinct of danger, they saw the peril 
at a greater distance, and retreated in time 
to escape the fury of the storm, and can now 
safely boast that “discretion is the better part 
of valor” and that “they fought and ran 
away,” “and live to fight”—on ’tother side. 

Sir, it is to be regretted that any gentleman 
should have consented to place his election on 
hostility to general education. If honest am- 
bition were his object, he will ere long lament 
that he attempted to raise his monument of 
glory on so muddy a foundation. But, if it 
be so, that they were placed to obstruct the 
diffusion of knowledge, it is but justice to say 
that they fitly and faithfully represent the 
spirit which sent them here, when they attempt 
to sacrifice this law on the altars which, at 
home, among their constituents, they have 
raised and consecrated to intellectual dark- 
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ness; and on which they are pouring out obla- 
tions to send forth their fetid and noxious 
odors over the ten miles square of their 
ambition ! 

But will this Legislature—will the wise 
guardians of the dearest interests of a great 
Commonwealth—consent to surrender the high 
advantages and brilliant prospects which this 
law promises, because it is desired by worthy 
gentlemen, who, in a moment of causeless panic 
and popular delusion, sailed into power on a 
Tartarean flood? a flood of ignorance, darker 
and to the intelligent mind more dreadful, than 
that accursed Stygian pool, at which mortals 
and immortals tremble! Sir, it seems to me that 
the liberal and enlightened proceedings of the 
last Legislature have aroused the demon of 
ignorance from his slumber; and maddened at 
the threatened loss of his murky empire, his 
discordant howlings are heard in every part 
of our land. 

Gentlemen will hardly contend for the doc- 
trine of cherishing and obeying the prejudices 
and errors of their constituents. Instead of 
prophesying smooth things, and flattering the 
people with the belief of their present perfec- 
tion, and thus retarding the mind in its onward 
progress, it is the duty of faithful legislators 
to create and sustain such laws and institu- 
tions as shall teach us our wants, foster our 
cravings after knowledge, and urge us forward 
in the march of intellect. The barbarous and 
disgraceful cry which we hear abroad in some 
parts of our land, “that learning makes us 
worse—that education makes men rogues,” 
should find no echo within these walls. Those 
who hold such doctrines anywhere would be 
the objects of bitter detestation, if they were 
not rather the pitiable objects of commisera- 
tion. For even voluntary fools require our 
compassion, as well as natural idiots! 

Those who would repeal this law because it 
is obnoxious to a portion of the people, would 
seem to found their justification on a desire 
of popularity. That is not an unworthy object, 
when they seek an enduring fame which is 
constructed of imperishable materials. But 
have these gentlemen looked back and con- 
sulted the history of their race, to learn on 
what foundation and on what materials that 
popularity is built which outlives its possessor 
—which is not buried in the same grave that 
covers his mortal remains? Sir, I believe that 
kind of fame may be acquired by deep learn- 
ing, or even the love of it, by mild philan- 
thropy or unconquerable courage. And it seems 
to me, that in the present state of feeling in 
Pennsylvania, those who will heartily and suc- 
cessfully support the cause of general educa- 
tion can acquire at least some portion of the 
honor of all these qualities combined; while 
those who oppose it will be remembered with- 
out pleasure and will soon pass away with 
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the things that perish. 

In giving this law to posterity you act the 
part of the philanthropist, by bestowing upon 
the poor as well as the rich the greatest earthly 
boon which they are capable of receiving; you 
act the part of the philosopher, by pointing 
out if you do not lead them up the hill of 
science; you act the part of the hero, if it be 
true, as you say, that popular vengeance fol- 
lows close upon your footsteps. Here, then, 
if you wish true popularity, is a theatre on 
which you may acquire it. What renders the 
name of Socrates immortal but his love of the 
human family, exhibited under all circum- 
stances, and in contempt of every danger? 
But courage, even with but little benevolence, 
may confer lasting renown. It is this which 
makes us bow with involuntary respect at the 
names of Napoleon, of Caesar, and of Richard 
the Lion-Hearted. But what earthly glory is 
there, equal in lustre and duration to that con- 
ferred by education? What else could have 
bestowed such renown upon philosophers, the 
poets, the statesmen, and orators of antiquity? 
What else could have conferred such undis- 
puted applause upon Aristotle, Demosthenes, 
and Homer; on Virgil, Horace, and Cicero? 
And is learning less interesting and important 
now than it was in centuries past, when those 
statesmen and orators charmed and ruled em- 
pires with their eloquence? 

Sir, let it not be thought that these great 
men acquired a higher fame than is within 
the reach of the present age. Pennsylvania’s 
sons possess as high native talents as any other 
nation of ancient or modern time. Many of 
the poorest of her children possess as bright 
intellectual gems, if they were as highly pol- 
ished, as did the scholars of Greece and Rome. 
But too long, too disgracefully long, has cow- 
ard, trembling, procrastinating legislation per- 
mitted them to lie buried in “dark, unfathomed 
caves.” 

If you wish to acquire popularity, how often 
have you been admonished to build not your 
monuments. of brass or marble, but to make 
them of ever-living mind! Although the period 
of yours or your children’s renown, cannot be 
as long as that of the ancients, because you 
start from a later period, yet it may be no 
less brilliant. Equal attention to the same 
learning; equal ardor in pursuing the same 
arts and liberal studies which has rescued their 
names from the rust of corroding time, and 
handed them down to us untarnished from re- 
mote antiquity, would transmit the names of 
your children and your children’s children, in 
a green undying fame, down through the long 
vista of succeeding ages, until time shall min- 
gle with eternity. 

Let all, therefore, who would sustain the 
character of the philosopher or philanthropist, 
sustain this law. Those who would add thereto 
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the glory of the hero can acquire it here, for 
in the present state of feeling in Pennsylvania, 
I am willing to admit, that but little less dan- 
gerous to the public man is the war-club and 
battle-axe of savage ignorance than to the 
Lion-Hearted Richard was the keen scimitar 
of the Saracen. He who would oppose it, either 
through inability to comprehend the advan- 
tages of general education, or from unwilling- 
ness to bestow them on all his fellow citizens, 
even to the lowest and the poorest, or from 
dread of popular vengeance, seems to me to 
want either the head of the philosopher, the 
heart of the philanthropist, or the nerve of 
the hero. 

All these things would be easily admitted 
by almost every man, were it not for the sup- 
posed cost. I have endeavored to show that 
it is not expensive; but admit that it were 
somewhat so, why do you cling so closely to 
your gold? The trophies which it can pur- 
chase, the idols which it sets up, will scarcely 
survive their purchaser. No name, no honor 
can long be perpetuated by mere matter. Of 
this Egypt furnishes melancholy proof. Look 
at her stupendous pyramids, which were raised 
at such immense expense of toil and treasure! 
As mere masses of matter they seem as dura- 
ble as the everlasting hills, yet the deeds and 
the names they were intended to perpetuate 
are no longer known on earth. That ingenious 
people attempted to give immorality to matter 
by embalming their great men and monarchs. 
Instead of doing deeds worthy to be recorded 
in history, their very names are unknown, and 
nothing is left to posterity but their disgusting 
mortal frames for idle curiosity to stare at. 
What rational being can view such soulless, 
material perpetuation with pleasure? If you 
can enjoy it, go, sir, to the foot of Vesuvius, 
to Herculaneum and Pompeii, those eternal 
monuments of human weakness. There, if you 
set such value on material monuments of 
riches, may you see all the glory of art, the 
magnificence of wealth, the gold of Ophir, and 
the rubies of the East preserved in indestruct- 
ible lava along with their haughty wearers— 
the cold, smooth, petrified, lifeless beauties of 
the “Cities of the Dead.” 

Who would not shudder at the idea of such 
prolonged material identity? Who would not 
rather do one living deed than to have his 
ashes forever enshrined in ever-burnished 
gold? Sir, I trust that when we come to act 
on this question, we shall take lofty ground— 
look beyond the narrow space which now cir- 
cumscribes our vision—beyond the passing, 
fleeting point of time on which we stand—and 
so cast our votes that the blessing of education 
shall be conferred on every son of Pennsyl- 
vania—shall be carried home to the poorest 
child of the poorest inhabitant of the meanest 
hut of your mountains, so that even he may 
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be prepared to act well his part in this land 
of freemen, and lay on earth a broad and a 
solid foundation for that enduring knowledge 
which goes on increasing through increasing 
eternity. 





Your College of Agriculture 
N impression exists among high school 
A boys that everyone who enters the school 
of agriculture of the Pennsylvania State 
College is particularly interested in some branch 
of farming. Four-year curricula in agronomy, 
horticulture, animal husbandry, dairy hus- 
bandry, and poultry husbandry afford excellent 
training for those who expect to follow agri- 
cultural pursuits. About one-third of the grad- 
uates in these courses adopt farming as their 
vocation. A majority of the students in the 
groups mentioned, however, are attracted to 
professional careers, such as teaching, exten- 
sion work, research work, state and national 
government service, and other activities closely 
related to the agricultural industry. 

Then there are seven other four-year courses 
offered by the school of agriculture which are 
designed primarily to prepare young men for 
special professional and commercial pursuits. 

Forestry is one of our most popular courses. 
Graduates enter the national forest service, 
engage in forest research, in forest adminis- 
tration, lumbering, paper manufacturing, and 
other enterprises relating to forest develop- 
ment and wood utilization. 

As the wealth of the country increases, there 
is a growing demand for young men who have 
specialized in landscape architecture. Grad- 
uates are employed in offices of landscape archi- 
tects; they accept positions as city foresters, or 
engage in independent landscape practice. 

Agricultural economics attracts a large enrol- 
ment. Many graduates become managers of 
cooperative associations, or agricultural spe- 
cialists of banks and railroads. Others enter 
large commercial concerns related to the agri- 
cultural industry. For well trained specialists 
there are opportunities in college teaching, 
research, and extension. 

The organization of vocational high schools 
in every state has created a demand for teach- 
ers of agriculture which has been difficult to 
meet, The four-year curriculum in agricultural 
education fits men for this service. 

Industries closely connected with agriculture, 
such as the manufacture of fertilizers and farm 
supplies, require the services of agricultural 
chemists. To meet this demand the school of 
agriculture offers a course in agricultural and 
biological chemistry. Graduates also secure 
employment as teachers and research chemists 
in universities, medical colleges, and agricul- 
tural experiment stations. 

(Turn to page 57) 
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The Columbus Convention of the 
National Education Association 


LTHOUGH approximately 40,000 persons 
witnessed the pageant, “Ohio in Educa- 
tion”, presented with a cast of 2,000 in 

the stadium of Ohio State University; a con- 
servative estimate of the number attending 
the various professional programs of the sixty- 
eighth annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association in Columbus, Ohio, June 28 
to July 4, 1930, places such attendance at 
20,000, a record attendance for an N. E. A. 
summer convention. The total number of 
official delegates to the representative assembly 
was 1,234—the largest in the history of the 
association. 

President E. Ruth Pyrtle, Lincoln, Nebr., 
built the program around the theme: Vital 
Values in Education, with special emphasis on 
enrichment of adult life, care of problem chil- 
dren, parental education, the place of woman 
in modern life, international understanding 
through the schools, education in the territo- 
ries: Hawaii, Alaska, Porto Rico, and the Phil- 
ippines; and.the use of modern methods of 
communication: radio, television, and talkies. 
Some of the more distinguished speakers were 
Paul Dengler, Vienna; Clare Soper, London; 
Bishop William F. McDowell, Washington; 
Judge Florence E. Allen, Cleveland; Hon. Ruth 
Bryan Owen, member of Congress from Flor- 
ida; William John Cooper, Washington; John 
H. Finley, New York City; William C. Bagley, 
dean of the American School of the Air; and 
A. O. Thomas, president of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations, Washington. 

Dr. Bagley, after prophesying unlimited 
developments of radio and talkies in all types of 
education, said, “I can see no reason why 
extension courses of various sorts, both cul- 
tural and technical, cannot be provided in such 
quality and in such a quantity that in a quite 
real sense a very large proportion of the adult 
population will be able to continue their educa- 
tion far beyond their school days, at a mini- 
mum of expense to themselves and in almost 
any field that they may choose.” 

Dr. A. O. Thomas made the following pro- 
posal, which if adopted would have a far- 
reaching effect: 

“Our country could well afford, on the pre- 
cedent of the Boxer indemnity, to set aside the 
$148,000,000 coming from Germany, as a pay- 
ment of expenses incident to the occupation 
of the Rhineland, the income to be used under 
the direction of the government for such pro- 
visions as it may make for educational 
research, fellowships, exchange of students 
and teachers, lectureships, to be applied to all 
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countries. This, done for the development of 
the spiritual values of a world-wide civiliza- 
tion, would prove a controlling influence in 
the world’s progress and for international 
good-will.” 

The convention was well staged by veterans 
of the N. E. A. headquarters staff: J. W. 
Crabtree, Harold A. Allan, S. D. Shankland, 
John K. Norton, T. D. Martin, Mrs. Helen T. 
Hixon, Harriett M. Chase, and Agnes Winn. 
The publicity, under the direction of Joy 
Elmer Morgan, was most gratifying and 
included a nation-wide radio program. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Much interest centered in the report on Dele- 
gate Representation and Kindred Questions 
but no action was taken as the amendments 
proposed had not been printed in the official 
organ of the N. E. A. Objectionable features 


have been largely eliminated from the various 


proposals and it is probable that in 1931 at 
the Los Angeles convention the slate may be 
cleared of several vexing constitutional ques- 
tions. The resolutions are so compact and 
practical that they are printed in full at the 
close of this report. Discussion focused on the 
recommendation to use in schools “selected 
magazines which do not carry tobacco adver- 
tising’” and on the plank on “education and 
the federal government”, but both resolutions 
were adopted by overwhelming votes. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA DELEGATION 


State delegations met at the various State 
Headquarters Monday, June 30, at noon. To 
orient the Pennsylvania delegation, President 
W. Lee Gilmore arranged for the following 
reports: 

Resolutions—Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 
Legislation—Chas. S. Davis, Steelton 

President Gilmore, also, arranged for a pre- 
sentation of the merits of the various candi- 
dates for the presidency, and of the claims of 
the various cities desiring the 1931 convention. 

The delegation authorized a telegram to 
William M. Davidson conveying their regret 
that illness had prevented him from attending 
the convention and their good wishes for his 
speedy recovery. They elected the following 
members of N. E. A. committees for 1930-31: 

Credentials, Edwin D. Clauss, hich school 
teacher, Allentown 

Necrology, Harry G. Masters, personnel, 
Pittsburgh 
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Resolutions, Landis Tanger, president State 
Teachers College, Millersville 

They also agreed to support Jessie Gray, 
Philadelphia, for one of the vice-presidents 
and to vote as a unit for her. 


N. E. A. OFFICERS FOR 1930-31 


In a spirited contest for the presidency 
between Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of 
schools, Atlanta, Ga., and Joseph Rosier, presi- 
dent of State Teachers College, Fairmont, W. 
Va., the former won by a vote of 604 to 448. 
Other officers elected are 


1. By the Representative Assembly 
Treasurer, Henry L. Smith, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 
Vice-President, Jessie Gray, Philadel- 
phia 
State Director for Pennsylvania, J. Her- 
bert Kelley, Harrisburg 


2. By the Board of Directors 
Executive Committee Member, Joseph 
Rosier, Fairmont, W. Va. 
Board of Trustees Member, Kate V. 
Wofford, Laurens, S. C. 
Budget Committee Member, J. Herbert 
Kelley, Harrisburg 
Los Angeles won over Denver in the prefer- 
ential vote of the Board of Directors by a vote 
of 36 to 20 as the place of holding the 1931 
convention. 


REPORTS BY DELEGATES 


The spirit of the convention is well inter- 
preted in the following reports by delegates: 


THE COURTESIES OF THE COLUMBUS 
CONVENTION 


Pennsylvanians attending the N. E. A. Con- 
vention in Columbus had their interest in the 
program greatly enhanced by the fine spirit 
of hospitality of the people of Columbus and 
the entire state of Ohio. There has prob- 
ably been no convention district in preceding 
years that has planned so extensively and 
achieved so successfully as Ohio and Colum- 
bus in their courtesy program. 

The sight seeing excursions included 

1. Otterbein College and Ohio Wesleyan 
University 

2. Denison University, City of Newark, 
Indian Mounds, and Capitol University 

3. Wittenberg College and Springfield 

4, Logan Elm, Chillicothe, Serpent Mount, 
and McClain High School at Greenfield 

5. Seeing Columbus 

These tours comprised distances of from 
85 to 200 miles and included the scenic and 
historic spots of Ohio. Courtesy cars were 
furnished by organizations, schools, and indi- 
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viduals anxious to contribute to the enter- 
tainment and happiness of N. E. A. visitors. 

Some school of Columbus entertained the 
official delegation from each state at a cour- 
tesy dinner Monday evening. Tuesday after- 
noon, Governor Cooper held a reception for 


all visitors in the State House. Wednesday 
noon, @ courtesy luncheon was given which 
included those in attendance at the conven- 
tion from all the states. Wednesday after- 
noon, all official delegates, desiring to do so, 
were taken for courtesy airplane flights from 
Port Columbus. The trip included a flight 
over the city and surrounding country. 
Thursday afternoon, the wife of the Governor 
of Ohio held a reception for all women dele- 
gates on the grounds of the Executive Man- 
sion. Thursday evening, all state delegations 
were entertained by a picnic and dinner at 
one of the nearby Country Clubs. All dele- 
gates and others in attendance were delighted. 
The Monday evening dinner to the Pennsyl- 
vania Delegation was given by the faculty 
of Crestview Junior High School; H. P. Swain, 
the principal, proved a remarkable host. The 
luncheon on Wednesday noon was given by 
the teachers of Madison County and London. 
Mr. Dick, the superintendent of Madison 
County Schools, who acted as toastmaster, 
was versatile, humorous, obliging, capable, and 
efficient. 

Pennsylvania’s Official Delegation of Impul- 
sive Irish, Somber Dutch, and “tight” Scotch 
Presbyterians to the number of thirty-eight 
risked the airplane flights. There is no 
longer a conservative Pennsylvania.—W. Lee 
Gilmore. 


HoTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


The hotel arrangements for our delegation, 
thanks to President Gilmore and Secretary 
Kelley, were well nigh perfect. The hotel 
management at the Neil House carried on in 
such a way that there were absolutely no 
confusion and no delay. Not only were the 
hotel accommodations very satisfactory, but 
the restaurants in the city were excellent, and 
marvelous to tell, we found two high class 
restaurants in which tipping was forbidden. 

I wish to pay my tribute to E. Ruth Pyrtle, 
President of the Association, for the master- 
ful way in which she handled the meetings. 
Her opening address Monday morning on the 
subject, “Vital Values in Education”, was a 
fitting inaugural to a wonderful convention. 
—R. M. Sherrard. 


HEIGHTS 


There is something which a delegate gets 
from the contacts at conventions which can- 
not be passed on to those who sent him and 
I would beseech you as individuals not to take 
your vacation from school affairs too nar- 
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rowly, but arrange, if you can possibly do so, 
to include in your vacation next year the 
N. E. A. meeting at Los Angeles. I am sure 
you will find a new joy in the task which is 
yours. 

From the thought of the pageant, a news- 
paper cartoonist pictured the Ship of States 
being guided by the Chart of the N. E. A. 
in the hands of a Teacher, with its Youth as 
passengers, over the Sea of Progress, and 
following the guiding stars, Religion, Morality, 
and Knowledge. The trip seemed a pleasur- 
able one for the children looked happy and 
interested. If Religion and Morality are kept 
one on the right hand and one on the left of 
the Knowledge we give to our youth, then we 
need have no fear for the future happiness 
and survival of our nation. 

We went on record at the 1930 convention 
pledging ourselves anew to the service of our 
nation, standing for those principles of right 
living which will make for the betterment of 
our nation and all mankind. The meeting at 
Columbus carried us to the heights.—K. Ruth 
Dunn. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT AND SELF-MASTERY 


The tenor of the address by Judge Florence 
E. Allen was that self-government means self- 
control; that the problem facing the govern- 
ment is the same as that which faces the indi- 
vidual, namely, that of mastering one’s own 
spirit. This mastery of spirit is interpreted 
as self-control. The lack of self-control in 
the individual is evidenced by a tendency to 
blame others for our misfortunes. In a larger 
sense this lack of self-control is manifest in 
the current tendency to blame Congress, the 
legislatures, and the courts for sordid and 
corrupt conditions in politics. This is done 
instead of accepting these conditions as our 
responsibility and facing the challenge neces- 
sary to improve them. 

This culpable tendency is manifest in our 
criticism of the miscarriage of justice of our 
jury system. Defects in the system were 
admitted by Judge Allen. She maintained, 
however, that present statutory measures con- 
tain the means for the elimination of every 
major defect. The three great needs for wiser 
jury verdicts are: first, eliminating of the 
unfit from the jury; second, inducing and 
compelling the attendance of the fit; and 
third, stimulating pride in an understanding 
of the privileges of jury service. These three 
desired changes can be had by mobilizing 
public opinion favorable toward the securing 
of better jury service. 

The responsibility of teaching these facts 
which shall mold this public opinion is an 
obligation of the school. In solving the prob- 
lem of jury service, America will be learning 
to master herself.—E. R. Carson. 
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THE SUPERVISION OF READING 


In order that reading be taught as an activ- 
ity and not merely as a subject, it is quite 
necessary that we begin with the level of 
the child; first, to investigate his situation; 
second, to get a knowledge of the situation of 
the community; and third, to get the pulse of 
the particular situation, an intimate picture 
of the reading of the people. Arouse in the 
children purposes for reading instead of tell- 
ing them what to read. It is absurd to read 
“The Great Stone Face” when the World’s 
Baseball series are being played. Read some 
of the topics dealing with the activities of the 
day if you want to get somewhere. Emphasize 
the how, when it leads to the when, the why, 
and the where.—M. C. Demmy. 


THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERVISOR 


Charles H. Lake, assistant superintendent 
of the Cleveland schools, made clear the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The superintendent of schools outlines 
the broad general policies of the system and 
delegates the details of execution of these poli- 
cies to the principal. The principal is an 
executive-supervisory officer who in turn dele- 
gates responsibilities to the teachers and super- 
visors. He is primarily responsible for the 
supervisory activities of the school 

2. The supervisor is an advisory officer in 
the school system—an expert in a certain field 
of knowledge 

3. It is the special function of the super- 
visor to propose plans for the improvement of 
the course of study, plans for the development 
of new methods, means of testing the effective- 
ness of materials, courses of study, methods, 
and teaching practices 

4. The superintendent of schools will receive 
the suggestions of both supervisor and princi- 
pal for plans to improve the work in general 

5. The principal is primarily responsible for 
the improvement of the individual teacher and 
the teachers collectively in his building. He 
should use the expert knowledge and skill of 
the supervisor in improving the teaching in 
his building 

6. The supervisor will visit classes with the 
idea of determining the general level of 
instruction but will not criticize the individual 
teacher or suggest ways of improvement, 
except at the invitation of the principal 

Thus the principal’s function is executive- 
supervisory while the supervisor’s is advisory- 
consultative.—W. A. Herr. 


A PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL UsEs ITS ENVIRONMENT 

Homer H. Howard of the Rogers Clark Bal- 
lard Memorial School, located near Louisville, 
Kentucky, in a concise and forceful way, told 
the members of the Rural Department of the 
N. E. A. assembled at Columbus, Ohio, how 
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this school turned its environment into experi- 
ences for the worthwhile developments of its 
children. 

Mr. Howard does not believe that the respon- 
sibility of being interested rests with the boy 
or the girl, but that it is our duty as educa- 
tors to devise means for securing interest. 
He further believes that a school to be pro- 
gressive uses the spirit of adventure which is 
a part of the make-up of every child. The 
children of the various grades in this school, 
re-live as far as possible the early and the 
present day life of the community. They learn 
to use their hands and to do things for them- 
selves. By this re-living each child comes to 
realize that for carrying on the work of the 
world every one has an individual responsi- 
‘ bility. The program of this school bears out 
the justice of the statement that a person is 
trained by another, but that he educates him- 
self. 

Mr. Howard says, “We try to have them 
form good habits of first hand research in the 
known in their environment, to make use of 
what they find in discovering relationships in 
concrete matter.” This knowledge of rela- 
tionship should help establish relationships in 
abstract matters when the children come to 
deal with them. We believe in their having 
actual physical experiences with the life of the 
world because they themselves are motor crea- 
tures. The more they get from their immedi- 
ate environment the fuller and more satisfy- 
ing will be their excursions into the distant 
present and into the past.—Calvin Hogg. 


THE CONVENTION MUSIC 

The music at the meetings was above the 
average for such gatherings in at least three 
respects: first, the Columbus teachers’ chorus 
was an innovation; second, in not one number 
were the participants other than Columbus 
school people; third, to the delight of the list- 
eners, the numbers were given in all but two 
instances by very large groups. The band, the 
orchestra, the high school chorus, the junior 
high school chorus, and the elementary school 
chorus were combined all-city organizations, 
not just from one school building. 

Some of the more musically inclined dele- 
gates (and it’s surprising how many of that 
class there are) almost wept for joy when the 
audience showed unmistakably that an encore 
was desired after the best groups both in 
content and rendition. The joy came from 
the fact that so large an audience was appreci- 
ative of classics beautifully rendered.—George 
A. Bryan. 


EDUCATION FOR POLITICAL SERVICE 
In her pleasing way, Hon. Ruth Bryan Owen 
set up an ideal for educating for political serv- 
ice. She reviewed the responsibility of the home 
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in our political life and showed how it has 
really expanded until it embraces most of the | 
activities of the day. 

Mrs. Owen told of the things she is doing in 
her district to make for better citizenship 
among the boys and girls. She showed what 
can be done to develop a better citizenship 
consciousness and closed with a plea for more 
and extended training for our boys and girls 
in the duties of citizenship with a hope that | 
our country may become and remain an “ideal 
republic”.—B. M. Davis. 


RESOLUTIONS 

APPRECIATION OF PUBLIC SUPPORT 
The National Education Association appre- 
ciates the fine attitude of the public toward | 
the schools, the confidence of citizens generally | 
in the leadership of the teaching profession, 
and the readiness of the people to provide for 
the continued improvement of educational 
opportunities for the nation’s children. 
Association commends the cooperation of news- 
papers, magazines, press associations, radio, 
and civic organizations in the interpretation 
of education. 


EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY a 

The National Education Association believes | 
in equal opportunity for every child regardless 
of residence, capacity, or handicap and that | 
free education through elementary and high 
school should be within the reach of every 
boy and girl. 


RURAL EDUCATION 

The National Education Association, in view 
of the serious educational emergency that 
exists in rural areas, urges that the Congress 
of the United States provide financial aid to 
the states with which to meet this situation. 


FINANCING THE SCHOOLS 

The Association believes that the adequate 
financing of the schools is a first duty of 
locality, state, and nation and that tax sys- 
tems where necessary should be revised to 
meet this responsibility. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 

The National Education Association urges 
the continued observance of American Educa- 
tion Week. 


FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

The National Education Association believes 
that free public library service should be as | 
general as free school service and urges ade- 
quate legislation and appropriations for the 
extension of library opportunities. 


KINDERGARTENS 
The National Education Association believes 
that the kindergarten is a farreaching influ- 
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ence for good in the development of the child 
and favors the extension of kindergarten 
opportunities to all children. 


HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 

The National Education Association believes 
that hard-of-hearing children should receive 
the special care that their condition requires, 
including medical treatment and instruction 
in lip reading. 


ATHLETICS 

The National Education Association believes 
that every child is entitled to an allround phys- 
ical education. It deplores any commerciali- 
zation of school and college athletics. 


THE EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 

The National Education Association reaf- 
firms its stand in favor of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and of the laws enacted there- 
under. It urges their vigorous and impartial 
enforcement and pledges its support to an 
active educational campaign in the schools in 
behalf of habits of living for which the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment stands. 


HasBit FoRMING DRUGS 

The National Education Association urges 
all teachers to emphasize the evil effects of 
alcoholic drinks, tobacco, and other narcotics 
upon the human organism. The Association 
condemns the fraudulent advertising of certain 
manufacturers in their efforts to foster cigaret 
smoking. It commends for use in the schools 
selected periodicals which do not carry tobacco 
advertising. 


CHILD LABOR 

The National Education Association believes 
that commercialized child labor is economi- 
cally unsound, unjust to the child, and injurious 
to the state. It favors an amendment to the 
federal constitution which will permit the en- 
actment of a national child labor law. 


REMOVAL OF ILLITERACY 

The National Education Association urges 
that the campaign for the removal of illiteracy 
be continued until every adult possesses a 
knowledge of reading and writing equal to 
that required of a sixth-grade pupil. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 
The National Education Association urges 
that the ability to read and write English 
understandingly and a general knowledge of 
the history and principles of the United States 
government be made a qualification for citi- 
zenship. It urges that Congress pass legisla- 
tion requiring proof of this ability by means 
of a test to be devised by the Commissioner 
of Education and administered under rules 
adopted by the Bureau of Naturalization; and 
that a certificate be issued to any applicant 
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who satisfactorily completes the examination 
or in lieu thereof produces evidence of having 
completed a school course covering a period of 
eight years in the United States and evidence 
of a willingness to support and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States and to support 
and defend the nation at need. 


ENRICHMENT OF HUMAN LIFE 

The National Education Association com- 
mends the work of the National Commission 
on the Enrichment of Adult Life. It urges all 
schools to consider the contribution they can 
make to the enrichment of life and the wise 
use of leisure. 


BROADCASTING CHANNELS 

The National Education Association believes 
that legislation should be enacted which will 
safeguard for the uses of education and gov- 
ernment a reasonable share of the radio broad- 
casting channels of the United States. 


OBSCENE LITERATURE, PICTURES, AND TOKENS 

The National Education Association recom- 
mends that the Congress of the United States 
enact legislation prohibiting the transporta- 
tion in interstate commerce of all such liter- 
ature, pictures, and tokens as are now denied 
the privilege of the United States mails. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL 

The National Education Association endorses 
the proposed nationwide observance of the two 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington to be held during 1932 and urges 
all teachers to cooperate with the George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission created 
by Congress. 


Horace MANN CENTENNIAL 

The National Education Association urges 
that all schools begin now to make prepara- 
tions for celebrations of the Horace Mann 
Centennial in 1937. The Association recom- 
mends that state and national organizations 
build their programs in 1937 around the 
theme “The Educational Achievements of the 
Century.” It recommends that in the naming 
of schools consideration be given the pioneer 
advocate of the common schools—Horace Mann. 


HIGHER STANDARDS FOR TEACHERS 

The National Education Association recom- 
mends that requirements for beginning teach- 
ers be immediately increased in all states. 
Trained teachers are now available in sufficient 
numbers to offer an unusual opportunity to 
reach the goal of four years’ training beyond 
the four-year high school, the minimum stand- 
ard recommended by the Association for all 
teachers. 


SURVEY OF TEACHER TRAINING 
The National Education Association urges 








Congress to appropriate funds for a nationwide 
survey of teacher training to be made under 
the direction of the United States Office of 
Education. 


TEACHER TENURE AND RETIREMENT 

The National Education Association believes 
that teachers should hold their positions during 
good behavior and competent service. It urges 
the passage of tenure and retirement laws in 
each state based on the principle of justice both 
to teachers and pupils. Such laws would tend 
to protect teachers from injustice, to place 
teachers on a professional basis, to guarantee 
to competent teachers the benefits of retirement 
laws, and to secure to teachers reasonable 
personal and academic freedom; but would not 
prevent the discharge of teachers for incompe- 
tency, immorality, or unprofessional conduct. 


TEACHER PARTICIPATION 

The National Education Association ap- 
proves the growing practice of school authori- 
ties in making provision for organizations of 
classroom teachers, officially recognized, 
through which the special knowledge of this 
group can be utilized for the improvement of 
the schools. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS 
The National Education Association com- 
mends the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers for the many helpful services already 
rendered and assures that organization of its 
sympathetic cooperation in all efforts to pro- 
mote a closer relationship between the home 
and the school. 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 

The National Education Association com- 
mends the activities of the World Federation 
of Education Associations and heartily en- 
dorses its program for world understanding 
as outlined in the Biennial Conference at 
Geneva in 1929. The Association recommends 
that the Pact of Paris be taught in the schools, 
and urges the universal observance of Inter- 
national Goodwill Day on May 18, the anniver- 
sary of the opening of The Hague Tribunal. 


THE LONDON NAVAL TREATIES 

The National Education Association urges 
the immediate ratification by the United States 
Senate of the London Naval Treaties. 


EDUCATION AND THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
The National Education Association reaf- 
firms its belief that the control and direction 
of education must be maintained as an inde- 
pendent function of each state. It further 
believes that public education is a matter of 
such vital national importance that it is enti- 
tled to the scientific leadership and factfinding 
which have been provided by the government 
in the fields of agriculture, commerce, and 
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labor. The Association therefore urges the 
establishment of a department of education 
with a secretary in the President’s cabinet and 
the efficient integration of the educational 
activities of the federal government in this 
department. 


WHITE House COMMITTEES 

The National Education Association appre- 
ciates the action of President Herbert Hoover 
and of Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur in the 
appointment of the Advisory Committee on the 
Relation of the Federal Government to Educa- 
tion; the Committee on the Removal of Illiter- 
acy; and the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. The Association pledges 
to these committees its hearty cooperation in 
their efforts to solve the problems submitted 
to them. 


To CoLUMBUS 

The National Education Association ac- 
knowledges the many courtesies and charming 
hospitality so generously extended by the citi- 
zens of Ohio in their beautiful capital. It wishes 
to thank the good people of the Buckeye State 
for their cordial invitation for America to dis- 
cover Columbus. The Association appreciates 
the cooperation of city and state officials, civic 
organizations, educational workers, teachers, 
and children. It wishes to thank the press and 
radio services of the city for their helpful 
cooperation and support and to extend its ap- 
preciation to all others who have contributed 
to the success of the sixty-eighth annual con- 
vention of the National Education Association. 
—Adopted by the Representative Assembly in 
session at Columbus, Ohio, Thursday, July 3, 
1930. 


Registrants at Pennsylvania Head- 
quarters, Neil House, Columbus, Ohio 
*Akeley, A. P., Coudersport 
Albright, Denton M., Rochester 
Allison, Gladys L., York 

Arthurs, Rachel, Meadville 

Baird, Arthur C., Pittsburgh 
Barner, Robert P., Rochester 

*Bay, James C., Easton 

Bell, Howard C., West Alexander 
*Bentz, M. S., Ebensburg 

Blackburn, Henry W., Claysville 
*Blewitt, Angela G., Scranton 
Bowman, Calvin, Crafton 
*Boyer, Martha E., Philadelphia 
Boyer, Emma E., Philadelphia 
Bright, Stanley, Smethport 

Brooks, John D., Chambersburg 
*Bryan, George A., Carnegie 

Bryce, Marion, Erie 

Carlin, Elodie, Crafton 
*Carson, E. R., Pittsburgh 
*Cartledge, Franklin F., Philadelphia 
*Chapman, Jas. F., Indiana 
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Chapman, Jane, Pittsburgh 
*Clauss, Edwin D., Allentown 
Cober, W. H., Belle Vernon 
Corey, Carolyn F., Meadville 
*Crawford, W. C., Apollo 
Dauth, Geo. W., Reading 
Davidson, Helen, Pittsburgh 
Davidson, Mrs. William M., Pittsburgh 
*Davis, Byrd M., Clarion 
*Davis, Charles S., Steelton 
*Demmy, M. C., Lititz 
*Diehl, Fred W., Danville 
Driver, Lee L., Harrisburg 
*Dunn, K. Ruth, Erie 
Eicher, Louise, Uniontown 
Ely, Mrs. Margaret H., Pittsburgh 
Enos, A. J., Indian Head 
Fahs, B. H., Selinsgrove 
Ferrel, Mrs. Zana W., Uniontown 
Finegan, Thos. E., Rochester, N. Y. 
*Foster, C. R., Indiana 
Foust, Clement E., Philadelphia 
Francis, E. Frank, Ebensburg 
Garberick, Clarence A., Philadelphia 
Gilbert, Levi, Lansdowne 
*Gilmore, W. Lee, Oakmont 
Gorton, Anna Jane, Brownfield 
*Graham, Ben G., Pittsburgh 
Grassmuck, Erna, Indiana 
Gray, Jessie, Philadelphia 
*Green, C. C., New Castle 
*Hagerty, Jean B., Philadelphia 
Harris, Helen D., Collingdale 
Harris, Margaret B., Darby 
Hartzell, Josephine, Ellwood City 
Headland, Howard L., Slippery Rock 
Headland, Mrs. Howard L., Slippery Rock 
Hennon, Rebecca, York 
Herman, Fred F., Belle Vernon 
*Herr, Wm. A., Hazléton 
*Hogg, Calvin, Slippery Rock 
Hogg, Mrs. Calvin, Slippery Rock 
*Hower, Irene L., Norristown 
*Hughes, James, Greensburg 
Irwin, Martha, Meadville 
Jackson, Fern, Harmonsburg 
Johnson, Theresa M., York 
Kaval, Ann, Erie 
*Kelley, J. Herbert, Harrisburg 
Kennedy, W. F., Pittsburgh 
Kiernan, Mrs. Alice F., Philadelphia 
Killius, James, Johnstown 
Lambert, W. G., Beaver Falls 
Lathom, J. Russell, Beaver Falls 
Layton, S. H., Delaware, Ohio 
Lewis, Gertrude M., Indiana 
*Lillibridge, C. W., Smethport 
*Lubold, J. A., Uniontown 
McKown, H. C., Pittsburgh 
McLaughlin, J. M., Pittsburgh 
MacLaren, Roland T., Williamsport 
Martin, Jane B., Pittsburgh 
Masters, H. G., Pittsburgh 
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Miller, Elmer G., Pittsburgh 
*Miller, James C., Philadelphia 
*Morgan, Mrs. Amy W., Scranton 
*Neff, J. H., Alexandria 

Nevin, L. Millicent, Elizabeth 

Newpher, James A., Beaver Falls 

Noetling, Franklin S., Trevorton 

North, Stella M., Erie 

Pearsall, C. C., Pitcairn 
*Perley, S. Todd, Avalon 

Perry, L. E., Mt. Lebanon 

Poole, H. H., Leetsdale 

Porter, David C., Slippery Rock 

Porter, Mrs. David C., Slippery Rock 

Pound, Laura, Duquesne 

Reeve, Mrs. A. H., Chestnut Hill 
*Roberts, J. L., Lock No. 4 

Rogers, Ola D., New Castle 

Rohrer, Mary M., Ardmore 
*Rothermel, Harry J., Paoli 

Rowley, Mary A., Bellevue 

Ryan, Isabel, Chester 

Ryan, W. Carson, Jr., Swarthmore 

Schade, Gertrude E., Erie 
*Sherrard, R. M., Pittsburgh 

Stewart, Eva L., Mount Union 

Storey, Bernice L., Pittsburgh 

Strawn, E. Joel, Corsica 

Teal, H. D., Clairton 

Toothaker, Chas. R., Philadelphia 
*Trostle, W. P., Clearfield 

Twinem, J. C., Beaver Falls 
*Tyson, John H., Drexel Hill 

Ubinger, Magdalene, Mt. Oliver 

Wagoner, C. L., Latrobe 

Ward, David A., Chester 

Weber, S. E., Pittsburgh 

Weber, Mrs. S. E., Pittsburgh 


*P. S. E. A. State Delegates 
Newbery Medal Award 


The John Newbery Medal, awarded annually 
by the section for library work with children 
of the American Library Association for the 
most distinguished children’s book of the past 
year, was presented this summer to Rachel 
Field for “Hitty, Her First Hundred Years.” 

The medal is named in honor of John New- 
bery, an eighteenth-century publisher and 
bookseller, who was one of the first publishers 
to devote attention to children’s books. It is 
= gift of Frederic G. Melcher of New York 

ity. 

“Hitty” is the story of a tiny, old-fashioned 
wonder doll discovered by Miss Field and 
Dorothy Lathrop, the illustrator, in the window 
of a New York antique shop. Both the author 
and illustrator wanted “Hitty,” but she was 
an early American doll and very expensive. 
She was finally bought in partnership, and her 
imaginary life history written by Miss Field 
and illustrated by Miss Lathrop. The book is 
published by the Macmillan Company. 











Williamsport 
1930 Convention City 


Williamsport, a busy community of homes 
and industries, lies among the wooded hills of 
the west branch of the Susquehanna, ninety- 
four miles from Harrisburg and close to the 
geographic center of the State. The city, which 
has a population of 46,000, covers an area of 
about nine and one-half square miles. 

Founded in 1756 by hardy pioneers, the 
settlement was destroyed by Indians during 
the Revolutionary War. At the close of the 
war, the settlers returned to their ruined 
homes and devastated fields, went to work, and 
laid out the city. In 1795 it was designated 
the county seat of Lycoming County. For 
years prior to the Civil War, the city was the 
foremost lumber-producing center of the coun- 
try, and although lumber figures but slightly 
in modern Williamsport, the sobriquet “Saw- 
dust City” still clings. 

The city is known for its remarkable variety 
of products: everything from automobile and 
airplane engines to tooth-paste tubes. It is an 
important furniture center; and textiles, rub- 
ber and leather footwear, and leather goods 
are important commodities. Steel rails and 
shapes, boilers, steel stacks, heating radiators, 
heating plants, foundry and machine shop 
products, woodworking machinery, musical in- 
struments, wood and paper boxes, sandpaper, 
plate glass, mirrors, picture frames, veneered 
doors, prepared hardwood flooring, wood pipe, 
wire rope, glue, valves, valve fittings, and oil 
well machinery—all are produced. 

The school system is organized on the 6-3-3 
plan, with thirteen elementary schools, three 
junior high schools, and one senior high school. 
Last year there were 278 teachers, principals, 
and supervisors employed to teach 8,900 pupils. 
In addition to the usual elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, the district operates evening 
classes in home economics, industrial education, 
and Americanization in which 700 students 
were enrolled. There are also a small con- 
tinuation school, three opportunity schools, and 
classes for foreign women. 

The city, which has an assessed valuation 
of about $39,000,000, is a second-class school 
district and draws $350 per teacher Edmonds 
aid and forty-five per cent vocational aid. The 
school tax rate is eighteen mills with a $3 
personal tax. The bonded indebtedness is 
about $1,244,000. 

The population of Williamsport is largely 
American, with only a little over six per cent 
of the population of foreign and mixed parent- 
age. About fifty per cent of the families own 
their own homes, about seventy per cent of 
which are free from debt. The average family 
is three and one-half. 

For transportation Williamsport is well 
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served by the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Read- 
ing, the New York Central, and the Susque- 
hanna and New York. Two great highways 
enter the city, the beautiful Susquehanna Trail 
which runs from Washington to Niagara and 
the Horseshoe Trail which begins at Williams- 
port and connects the Susquehanna Trail with 
the Lincoln highway, the National highway, 
and the William Penn highway. 





Honorary Degrees 


Pennsylvania colleges and universities 
granted, in the customary manner, a number 
of honorary degrees at June commencements. 
Among those honored at these and out-of-the- 
state schools were: 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, MEADVILLE 
Governor John S. Fisher 
BCE al. UNIVERSITY, LEWISBURG 
Levi W. Mengel, Director of Reading Public 
Museum and Art LO OO 


Ambassador Charles Gates Dawes......... LL. D. 
DUKE UNIVERSITY, DURHAM, N. C. 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of Interior...LL. BD. 
ELMIRA COLLEGE, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


DETR. \TICLBOLC TIOOVOL 6 iio.s 66 ie 0.000g-00es sche Litt.D. 
FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE, 
LANCASTER 
Landis Tanger, President State Teachers 
College, Tones aasbin siahavelavSa tire. eei cele sierea Se. D 
JUNIATA COLLEGE, HUNTINGDON 


“4 P. Pictehes, former Ambassador to 
arene biel ala Bosh orgs po adele aan sia eraTeseaie eras oie 8 L. 
KNOX COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILL 
ago er ‘Lewis, President of Lafayette D 
LAPAYETTR COLLEGE, EASTON "*"" 
John Huston Finley, an Editor of the me 9 


NE NNO 5 oe Poe Cnig how see sinedadinves caus 
Owen Josephus Roberts, Supreme Court 
GUUMENCR bs aresc pido Wile 6i0/o.9ipre siclacde ce es Maenatn wale Nee LL. 


LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE, ANNVILLE 
John A. H. Keith, State Superintendent of 


PUDUC TOMETUCHON | ois cies csos oc cstecccwesias LL. D 
a STATE UNIVERSITY, COLUMBUS, 
ou Wright, Alr PIONCE? 6 occccicccavicces Se. 


ah ray poerea UNIVERSITY, PRINCETON, N. J. 
y Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of Interior. LL. D. 
RHODE ISLAND STATE COLLEGE 
Edwin C. Broome, Superintendent of ee 2 
ee SO aaa eee err Litt. D 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, SYRACUSE, 1, Sie sf 
Frank Pierrepont Graves, President of New 
WOLKE, CEAUG TOTAVGEMUCG, | 6:0.510:0 6:6 Saleiasiciaa vices LL. D. 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, PHILADELPHIA 
Louis Nusbaum, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, PHUAGCIIIA ...o.0:0:0.0:0:06:0:0%6 ccceces D. Ped 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, COLUMBIA, MO. 
Frank Pierrepont Graves, ‘president of New 
York State hg ag and Commissioner of 
Education for New Y . 
ONT PERL OF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILA- 


Cyrus Adler, President of Dropsie College... Litt. D. 
Cheesman A. Herrick, President of Girard 


MEIN casos brneta re awaited. woke chase sco eeate = L. D. 

Julio Precise. President-Elect of Brazil . : ae oe 
WA aaron JEFFERSON COLLEGE, 

David Aiken Reed, U. S. Senator........... LL. D. 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARY of Irwin grade 
schools will be dedicated this month. Fifteen 
hundred dollars was set as a goal for the 
library fund which was raised by contribu- 
tions from school organizations, fraternal or- 
ganizations, and the board of education. 
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message to Congress on December 3, 1929, 
said: 

“In view of the considerable difference of 
opinion as to policies which should be pur- 
sued by the federal government with respect to 
education, I have appointed a committee repre- 
sentative of the important educational associa- 
tions and others to investigate and present 
recommendations.” 

The committee referred to by the President 
is the National Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion. It was organized by Secretary Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur of the Interior Department in 
May, 1929, and consists of fifty-two citizens 
prominently engaged or interested in education. 
Its purpose, as then defined by Mr. Wilbur, is 
“to give us the proper chart by which to steer 
our educational course.” 

The committee had not proceeded far before 
it became apparent that detailed study was re- 
quired to assemble the evidence necessary for 
making a reliable chart. Under the direction 
of Henry Suzzallo, this study has been under 
way since November. Significant records and 
testimony from government departments, pri- 
vate organizations, and individuals were ob- 
tained in numerous conferences, both in Wash- 
ington and in the field. 

While all committee members were kept con- 
tinuously informed of the progress through 
communications, a steering committee of twelve 
met from time to time to discuss the evidence. 
Members of this committee were: S. P. Capen, 
Frank Cody, L. D. Coffman, J. W. Crabtree, 
W. M. Davidson, C. H. Judd, U. W. Lamkin, 
C. R. Mann, J. E. Russell, W. F. Russell, Henry 
Suzzallo, George F. Zook. 

Every office of the federal government affects 
the education of the American people to some 
extent. It was therefore necessary to limit the 
study to those activities that have education as 
their major responsibility. 

These latter naturally fall into five main 
classes, as follows: 

1. Training employees of the government to 
insure better functioning of the government 
itself, either in special schools such as the 
military and naval academies or otherwise. 

2. Conducting research and disseminating 
knowledge for the general welfare. 

8. Assuring educational opportunities for 
residents of political dependencies, including 
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*From ‘‘A Memorandum of Progress’ on which 
the committee invites discussion and suggestions. 


The National Advisory Committee 
on Education" 
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the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, 
Philippines, etc. 

4. Appropriate and effective training of 
native peoples, wards of the federal govern- 
ment, 7. e., Indians, Esquimaux, Aleuts. 

5. Cooperating with the states in the con- 
duct of local education. 

The first four of these were found to present 
few complexities as compared with the last, 
where the crux of the problem lies in deter- 
mining proper relationships between the gov- 
ernment and the people. In facing this, the 
committee kept constantly in mind the charge 
given by Secretary Wilbur not to “confuse the 
essentials of education with the political mech- 
anisms that may be worked out to bring them 
about.” 

A great deal of time has been devoted to a 
study of the many experiments, policies, and 
trends that have resulted in present relation- 
ships between government and the people with 
regard to education. The situation today has 
been analyzed in the light of this study. A 
summary of the findings as prepared for the 
committee is printed herewith. Out of it the 
following questions emerged as the critical 
issues for the future: 

1. Under our theory and practice of popular 
sovereignty has the federal government an 
obligation to aid education in the states? 

2. Shall federal aid be financial? To what 
extent? By what methods? How controlled? 

8. Or shall federal aid be intellectual (re- 
search, collection and dissemination of educa- 
tional information, local conferences)? By 
what methods? How organized? How sup- 
ported? 

4. Or shall federal aid be a combination of 
financial aid and intellectual assistance? How 
balanced? How controlled to perpetuate that 
personal and local sense of responsibility which 
is so necessary to our kind of national life? 

5. Or shall federal aid include the direction 
and'supervision of local schools, the determina- 
tion of their social policy and their teaching 
procedure? To what extent? What means 
shall be used to enforce its policies and 
standards? 

The steering committee decided that a study 
of the results of present federal activities in 
the field would furnish the most significant evi- 
dence for answering these questions. Nearly 


_ 800 field agents, regional consultants, members 


of cooperating committees, and research col- 
laborators have participated in the work. On 
the basis of the evidence thus gathered the 
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steering committee reached agreement on 
underlying principles. 

At the Washington meeting on June 20-21, 
the director stated the fundamental principles 
reached by the steering committee and argu- 
ments in their support as gleaned from the evi- 
dence. The principles are these: 

I. The federal government has an obligation 
to aid public education in the states. 

II. While the educational obligations of 
American governments upon every level— 
federal, state, and local—are equally full and 
binding, these obligations ought, in fact, to 
be discharged in a manner considerably dif- 
ferent on each governmental level. 

III. The federal government should render 
large intellectual assistance to the states in 
matters of education through research, collec- 
tion and dissemination of reliable information, 
particularly with reference to those types of 
intellectual service which the states and the 
local communities can not render to them- 
selves. 

IV. The federal government should give 
some financial aid to education in the states, 
but in a manner that will not violate other 
fundamental educational, political, social, and 
economic considerations basic to sound public 
policy. 

V. Financial grants to states in aid of edu- 
cation as a whole should supplant special 
grants for the stimulation of particular types 
of training of benefit to special groups of the 
population. 

VI. In the field of education at least, match- 
ing federal money grants, whether general or 
special, with state funds is a policy not to be 
favored. 

VII. It is unwise to centralize in the federal 
government, as opposed to the state and local 
governments, the power of determining the 
social purposes to be served by schools or of 
establishing the techniques of educational 
procedure. 

VIII. Modifications of the federal means of 
aiding education should include provisions to 
assure adequate periods of transition. 

IX. Agencies created by the federal govern- 
ment to meet new needs should be granted the 
autonomy and financial facilities necessary to 
overcome the inertia of traditional practice. 

X. New participations of the federal gov- 
ernment in education, designed to meet chang- 
ing economic, social, and political conditions, 
should be inaugurated under tentative policies, 
regarded frankly as experimental, and subject 
to revisions as circumstances warrant. 

The steering committee also drafted seven 
definite proposals for federal action that would 
be consistent with the foregoing principles. 
Exception was not taken to all of them by any 
member, but several alternatives and one ob- 
jection to various items were submitted. The 
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several proposals and objections follow: 

By THE STEERING COMMITTEE: (Capen, Cody, 
Coffman, Crabtree, Davidson, Judd, Lam- 
kin, Mann, J. E. Russell, W. F. Russell, 
Suzzallo, and Zook). 

1. Increase the federal appropriations for 
educational research and information service 
by the Office of Education, by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, and by the 
Extension Service and the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and provide ample means to these offices 
for supplying to all concerned the results of 
research and statistical studies through pub- 
lications and conferences. 

2. Create an adequate federal headquarters 
for educational research and information, so 
organized as to serve both as a cooperating 
center for all federal agencies with respect 
to the educational aspects of their work, and 
as a reliable source of comprehensive, cor- 
related, and accurate data on education for all 
concerned. 

3. Provide one unallotted annual grant to the 
states of $2.50 per child under 21 years of age, 
with the sole restriction that these federal 
funds be used for support of educational opera- 
tions, making each state responsible for 
budgeting the grant within the state school 
budget in such manner as, in the judgment of 
the state itself, will best develop all the talents 
of all the people. 

4, Repeal all laws that give annual federal 
grants in any form to the states for special 
phases of education of interest to particular 
groups of the people, or that authorize federal 
officers to supervise state educational or re- 
search activities, approve state plans, or with- 
hold funds in order to compel state compliance 
with federal requirements. 

5. Provide that for the next five years each 
state must allot to each specific purpose for 
which it now receives federal funds as much 
of the new federal grant as is now received 
from the federal government for that purpose; 
and that after five years the state may allocate 
all federal moneys received for support of 
educational operations as it decides will best 
promote its own educational program. 

6. Require that each state submit each year 
to the appropriate federal office a financial 
audit and that it publish a report describing 
specifically how the federal moneys have been 
used; and that the federal government publish 
all forty-eight reports in one volume for com- 
parative study by all interested. 

7. Readjust the amount of the flat per 
capita federal grant to the states for support 
of education at the end of each ten-year period 
as the new census figures, the past experience, 
and the then existing situation may indicate to 
be appropriate. 

(Turn to page 57) 
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Relief Objectives of the 
Pennsylvania State Education 


Association 
W. LEE GILMORE, President 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 
Oakmont, Pa. 

The Relief Objectives of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association naturally fall 
under two heads: 

I. Welfare Work 
II. Proper Financing 

The Welfare Work comprises two subdivi- 

sions: 
1. Relief of Former Teachers 
2. The Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home 

Relief of former teachers is defined as 
assisting that worthy group of people who, 
either on account of age or disability, retired 
prior to the Retirement Act’s becoming effec- 
tive in 1919. 

A careful survey discovered about 400 in 
this group, the annual income of 194 of whom 
was less than $500. Some assistance is pro- 
vided through the Hess Bill but many former 
teachers receive no benefit from this, due to 
limited service, while others receive a very 
small annuity on account of the low salaries 
prevailing ten years or more ago. 

The Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion through its House of Delegates approved 
the appointment, and later the election, of a 
Welfare Committee, the principal duty of 
which is the raising of funds to assist these 
former teachers in financial distress. This 
committee has twice solicited the active teach- 
ing force for voluntary contributions of at 
least fifty cents. The response has been most 
generous, more than $20,000 having been con- 
tributed. This, added to the amount appro- 
priated in the Hess Bill, has given to each of 
these former teachers in financial distress an 
income of. $30 per month. 

The actuarial statistics prove that an aver- 
age amount of $25,000 per year for fifteen 
years will be necessary to complete satisfac- 
torily this part of the Welfare program. It 
is a foregone conclusion that this effort can- 
not be adequately accomplished by an annual 
appeal for a voluntary contribution. 

The Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home is a gift 
of Dr. Houston Mifflin of Columbia to the 
teachers of Pennsylvania. This property has 
been described already in several issues of the 
Journal. It is my desire to present to you 
the status of this gift. The House of Dele- 
gates has twice approved the project. The 
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House of Delegates at New Castle authorized 
the Executive Council to transfer $20,000 from 
the Permanent Fund for the rehabilitation 
and furnishing of Cloverton for the recep- 


tion of guests. The Board of Trustees of the 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home unanimously 
requested the Executive Council that it be 
authorized to proceed with the work. The 
request was approved unanimously by the 
Executive Council. The work is now under 
way and Cloverton will be occupied by Octo- 
ber first. It will be necessary to have a fund 
of at least $25,000 a year to maintain and 
further develop the home. 

Pennsylvania is among the pioneers in this 
movement. New Hampshire has a similar 
project, California has a Teachers’ Home in 
operation, and Ohio is just ready to begin. 
All the machinery and set-up for a complete 
Welfare program have been provided. Now 
the motive power must be supplied. This 
makes necessary the increasing of the dues to 
$2 a year. The additional dollar will enable 
Pennsylvania to promote the best philanthropic 
effort for its teachers ever undertaken. There 
is certainly no teacher unwilling to contribute 
a dollar for Welfare. We are living in an age 
when we spend dollars so indiscriminately that 
surely a constructive and well organized pro- 
gram will be supported. 

Teachers, look up your back numbers of the 
Journal. Inform yourselves fully concerning 
the Home and Welfare Program. Go to your 
Local Branch Meetings and definitely instruct 
your official delegates to support a constitu- 
tional amendment for an increase in the dues 
at the Williamsport State Convention in 
December. 





Willis A. Sutton 
Presipent, N. E. A., 1930-31 

Willis A. Sutton of Atlanta, Georgia, will 
lead the activities of the National Education 
Association for the year 1930-31. Mr. Sutton’s 
ability is well known to all N. E. A. members 
because of the successful convention the As- 
sociation held in his city in 1929. 

Mr. Sutton has been superintendent of 
schools in Atlanta since 1921, and has been 
connected with the schools there since 1913. 
Previous to this date he taught in different 
Alabama schools. 

Superintendent Sutton is a graduate of 
Emory College. He has taken graduate work 
at Vanderbilt University and Columbia Uni- 
versity, and holds a D. Ped. degree from 
Oglethorpe. 
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Central Convention District 
Lock Haven, October 2 and 3, 1930 
President, J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys 
Vice-President, C. V. Erdly, Hollidaysburg 
Secretary, C. M. Sullivan, Lock Haven 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Blanche M. Bailey, Renovo 
W. W. Eisenhart, Tyrone 
Marion Farrer 

Clara N. Miller, Lewistown 
S. F. W. Morrison, Clearfield 
Hayes Person, Williamsport 
C. E. Plasterer, Emporium 
Marguerite Quigley 

W. A. Snyder, Salona 
Ernest Wagner 

Ivah Whitwell, Lock Haven 
Florence Youngman 


The fall meeting of the Central Convention 
District of the P. S. E. A. will be held at State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, Thursday and 
Friday, October 2 and 38, in connection with 
the Clinton County Institute. It is hoped that 
good delegations from all the central counties 
of the state and from their independent dis- 
tricts will be in attendance. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 2 


10:00 a. m. W. Lee Gilmore, president, 
P. S. E. A., Oakmont 
Harvey C. Minnich, dean, 
Miami University, Oxford, O. 
Group meetings 

Paul F. Voelker, president, 
Olivet College, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Ralph D. Hetzel, president, 
Pennsylvania State College, 
State College 

Reception by State Teachers 
College 


2:00 p. m. 
7:30 p. m. 


10:00 p. m. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 3 


10:00 a. m. Conferences and demonstra- 
tions under direction of R. 
M. MacDougall 

E. C. Hartwell, superintend- 
ent of schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Milo B. Hillegas, professor of 
education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, N. Y. 
Business session 

Forensic League, Frank 
Boyes, president 

E. C. Hartwell, superintend- 
ent of schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Milo B. Hillegas, professor of 
education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, N. Y. 


2:00 p. m. 


4:00 p. m. 


7:30 p. m. 
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Northwestern Convention District 


Erie, October 10 and 11, 1930 
Strong-Vincent High School 

President, Ralph S. Dewey, superintendent 
of schools, Corry 

Vice-President, P. D. Blair, superintendent 
of Crawford County schools, Meadville 

Secretary-Treasurer, W. P. Norton, superin- 
tendent of schools, Meadville 

Theme: “The Teacher at Work” 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 10 
1:30 p. m. Music 


2:15 p. m. Address “Character Building,” 
R. L. Lyman, University of 
Chicago 

3:15 p. m. Sectional meetings “Helping 

the Teacher” 

Addresses, John A. H. Keith, 

State Superintendent of Pub- 

lic Instruction, Harrisburg 

Ralph Parlette, lecturer, Chi- 

cago, Ill. 


8:15 p. m. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11 
8:15 a. m. Sectional meetings 
9:15 a. m. Address “The Teacher’s Prob- 
lems,” Frank E. Baker, Presi- 
dent, Milwaukee State Teach- 
ers College 
Greetings, W. Lee Gilmore, 
president, P.S.E.A., Oakmont 
Address “Objectives of Educa- 
tion,” Frank D. Slutz, Dayton, 
Ohio 
PROGRAM COMMITTEE 

George O. Moore, chairman, assistant su- 
perintendent of schools, Erie. Frances L. 
Burchfield, assistant superintendent, Erie 
County, Edinboro. G. A. Stetson, superinten- 
dent of schools, Titusville. 


10:30 a. m. 





Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home in 
the Americana 1930 Annual 

“Dr. Houston Mifflin, a retired physician and 
surgeon of Columbia, Pa., has given to the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association an 
estate near Columbia, known as “Norwood,” 
for a teachers’ home. On this estate, embrac- 
ing 26% acres and shaded with beautiful trees 
of many species, are three residences in good 
condition, which afford adequate facilities for 
at least 25 teachers. Dr. Mifflin’s gift includes 
39 valuable paintings, which are to be sold, the 
proceeds to be put into an endowment fund 
for the home. The gift is a memorial to the 
donor’s brother, Lloyd Mifflin, artist and poet.” 





New SEWICKLEY TOWNSHIP, Beaver County, 
is building a four-room building at Pine Run. 


September, 1930 
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Teachers Home in Pennsylvania 
ROBERT E. LARAMY, President 
Board of Trustees, Altoona, Pa. 

A home in Pennsylvania for teachers who 
have retired and have no satisfactory place to 
live is a logical outcome of our retirement 
system. Interest in measures for the welfare 
of teachers in Pennsylvania became greater in 
the years preceding the World War. The 
Teachers League, composed largely of teachers 
who were members of our State Association, 
felt that the association was not sufficiently 
active in this direction. Tenure and retirement 
were two large issues. In 1916, the late Super- 
intendent Eli Rapp of Berks County, then 
president of the P. S. E. A., agreed to co- 
operate with the Teachers League through a 
joint committee. The president of the State 
Teachers League at that time was Lucy W. 
Glass, who has accomplished much more for 
the teachers of Pennsylvania than any other 
person of our number. The efforts of a joint 
committee on retirement resulted shortly in the 
splendid retirement system, which was passed 
in the General Assembly of 1917 and went into 
effect in 1919. In our realization today of the 
wonderful advantages accruing to us from the 
retirement system it is easy to forget the 
earnest efforts of those who brought the retire- 
ment problem to such early and successfyl solu- 
tion in Pennsylvania. 

Olive Jones, in her leadership of the National 
Education Association, suggested a. national 
home for teachers. Our association has its 
state members on the national committee. To 
many, the teachers home seems a problem for 
the State Associations. Singularly enough it 
was Lucy W. Glass who, in her work as a 
teacher member of the retirement board since 
the first election, realized the need for such a 
home. It was at her suggestion that the ques- 
tion was raised and brought before the super- 
intendents at the November Congress in 1928. 
The resolution there adopted asked our State 
Association to give attention to this question. 
The matter was presented to the House of Dele- 
gates at Reading and a committee was author- 
ized. Almost immediately we received the offer 
from Dr. Houston Mifflin of the Lloyd Mifflin 
property at Columbia. The executive council 
under Charles R. Foster took deed to the 
property. Meanwhile the committee made 
plans and the matter was presented to the 
House of Delegates at New Castle in December. 

The House of Delegates approved the Teach- 
ers Home idea in general and authorized the 
use of $20,000 from the Permanent Fund in 
order to place the property in condition for 
use by October of this year if possible. 

The improvement of the Cloverton house is 
now in progress, and our secretary is in corre- 
spondence with the applicants for admission. 
The trustees have tried to begin in a quiet 
manner on a modest basis and to allow for 
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larger plans as the wishes of the teachers of 
Pennsylvania open the way. 

Many interesting and difficult problems have 
met the trustees in determining repairs, condi- 
tions of admission, furnishings for the home, 
and recommendations to the association. The 
trustees of the association serve also as a wel- 
fare committee. This work discloses condi- 
tions with respect to many former teachers 
which would move all teachers if they could 
realize the situations. This year excellent 
teachers in service have broken in health and 
have been unable to purchase residence in a 
quiet home with congenial surroundings. We 
are hoping that between now and our next 
annual convention at Williamsport the teachers 
of Pennsylvania will consider seriously the need 
to rate our state membership as worth an 
additional dollar. That small amount from 
each member would enable the association to 
establish its welfare work on a basis which 
would bring a very human relief to many 
teachers and great credit to us all. 





Give Relief to Former Teachers 


in Financial Distress 

Members of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association probably understand that at 
the convention at New Castle the House of 
Delegates unanimously agreed to create a 
permanent committee on teacher welfare, and 
further authorized the Executive Council of 
the P. S. E. A. to solicit funds from the teach- 
ers of the state for financing the projects of 
this committee for another year. 

During the year 1929, as you will recall, a 
special committee on relief of former teachers 
was established. Our appeals to the teachers 
of the state for contributions met with consid- 
erable success, the total contributions for 1929 
amounting to nearly fifteen thousand dollars. 
A considerable portion of this has been ex- 
pended to give financial assistance to needy 
teachers, and additional funds will be required 
to continue during the year 1930. It has, there- 
fore, become necessary for us to make another — 
appeal to the teachers of the state for contri- 
butions so that we can have sufficient funds 
to carry on this work. 

We are, therefore, authorized by the Execu- 
tive Council to appeal again to you for contri- 
butions from the teachers of the state of the 
same amount as requested last year, namely, 
fifty cents per teacher. This is the minimum 
amount suggested by the House of Delegates 
at the 1928 convention. Probably some people 
who are interested in this important project 
will be glad to give a larger contribution, but 
certainly everyone can spare fifty cents. 

Last year we found it the best plan to have 
the contributions made by teachers to prin- 
cipals, then forwarded to the district or county 
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superintendents, and sent directly to J. Her- 
bert Kelley, our executive secretary, at 400 
North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa. Please 
follow this plan, and cooperate with us at your 
earliest opportunity. I trust that we may 
make a success of our enterprise. 
Very truly yours, 
EDWIN C. BROOME, 

Chairman, Committee on Teacher Welfare 
Personnel of the Committee: 

Edwin C. Broome, Chairman, Philadelphia 

Ben. G. Graham, Pittsburgh 

Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 

Francis B.' Haas, Bloomsburg 

Robert E. Laramy, Altoona 

J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys 

A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 


Welfare Work 


Dear Friends of the P. S. E. A.: 

Last year our President appointed a member 
of the Welfare Committee to evolve a policy 
for the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home. To do 
that we must consider many factors: We must 
make the Home do maximum service with 
minimum cost and must make it appeal, by its 
policy, to all our members, as well as to our 
lay friends of influence and affluence who may 
wish to help us foster the Home. To make it 
a success many are devoting their time and 
untiring energy to try to find the best methods. 
If you have any suggestions about the policy, 
let us hear from you. We shall have to think 
wisely about finances. Will it be best to raise 
our membership dues to $2 yearly, and set aside 
50% of it for Welfare Work? Sixty thousand 
teachers of Pennsylvania could make the world 
ring with such an evidence of faith in the 
worthy project of a Home for teachers—retired 
ones, who need a home; convalescent ones, who 
need health restored; old ones, who need loving 
care. Such manifestation of faith in our P. S. 
E. A. would be the most colossal victory of our 
splendid organization and bring to it the power 
of prestige which makes it lead the Nation. 

Pennsylvania teachers, may we hear from 
you? 

JESSIE GRAY, Member of Welfare Committee, 

1522 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








B. C. Lamberson 


The newly elected superintendent for Fulton 
County is B. C. Lamberson of McConnellsburg. 
At the time of his election Mr. Lamberson was 
a teacher in the grade schools of McConnells- 
burg. He has had teaching experience of nine- 
teen years and, in addition, has served his 
county as superintendent, at a former time, for 
a period of seven years. 

Superintendent Lamberson is a graduate of 
the State Norma] School at Shippensburg. 
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Association Activities 

I. BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE LLOYD MIFFLIN 
MEMORIAL HoME—JUNE 19 

At this meeting the trustees received reports 


from its sub-committees on reconditioning and | 
furnishing Cloverton and plan of its operation, | 


and formulated its report to the Executive 
Council. 
II. COMMITTEE ON TEACHER WELFARE—JUNE 19 

The committee received a financial report 
showing a balance on hand in the Welfare fund, 
contributed by members of the Association on 
the basis of 50 cents or more a member, of 
$14,870.71. They received a list of the 43 bene- 
ficiaries of this fund who are now receiving 
monthly checks totaling $858.09 a month. They 
considered four applications for relief and 
approved the application of J. W. Lawyer, Car- 
lisle. As he is now receiving $5.61 from the 
Hess Bills, he was granted a monthly allow- 
ance of $24.39; thus he is assured an income 
of $30 a month. 

H. E. Gayman, director of research, reported 
additions recently of 90 former teachers to the 
list of beneficiaries of the Hess Bills. He sub- 
mitted, also, a ten-page resume of the Associ- 
ation’s Welfare Program. 

III. CONFERENCE OF PRESIDENTS OF CONVEN- 
TION DISTRICTS—JUNE 20 

President Gilmore presented a tentative list 
of counties composing the various convention 
districts, based upon the constitutions of the 
several districts, also a tabulation showing the 
enrolment in the P. S. E. A. by counties, and a 
tabulation showing the amounts expended 
from the P. S. E. A. budget for convention dis- 
trict purposes for the years 1925 to 1929 in- 
clusive, and an estimate of the amounts 
available to the various convention dis- 
tricts, if twelve and a half cents a member is 
returned to each district on the basis of its 
P. S. E. A. enrolment. He also submitted 
copies of a map of Pennsylvania showing sug- 
gested changes in convention district boun- 
daries and suggested the publication of a hand- 
book for convention districts. 

After a discussion-of the plan of subsidy 
adopted by the Executive Council and a dis- 
cussion of the tentative boundary lines of the 
convention districts, on motions properly made 


‘and seconded, the following changes were 


made: 

1. Tioga, Union, and Snyder counties were 
transferred to the Central Convention District 

2. Mercer and Venango counties were trans- 
ferred to the Northwestern Convention Dis- 
trict 

On motion of Superintendent Dewey, prop- 
erly seconded, the Executive Secretary was 
instructed to correspond with the county super- 
intendents of these border counties requesting 
them to hold a conference with the district 
superintendents and college presidents and re- 
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port whether the above actions are satisfac- 
tory. 

The conference received financial reports 
from the six convention districts which held 
meetings during the school year 1929-30 and 
considered ways and means of financing en- 


| larged programs. 


Superintendent Radcliffe moved that Boards 
of Education in independent districts be re- 
quested to close their schools and to allow their 
teachers to attend convention district meetings. 
Seconded by Superintendent Sweeney. Carried. 

After consideration of policies and rules 
regarding programs, the following rule was 
added by unanimous vote: 

Members of convention districts who serve 
their own programs shall receive neither com- 
pensation for their services nor expenses, but 
members of the P. S. E. A. invited from parts 
of the state outside a given convention district 
may be paid expenses and a reasonable honora- 
rium. 

President Gilmore proposed the following 
program of legislation: 

1. Amendment to the Retirement Act to 
guarantee to an annuitant’s estate, in case of 
death, the full amount of his own contribu- 
tions. 

2. Amendment to the Insurance Code to 
legalize Group Insurance for the members of 
the P. S. E. A. 

3. Amendment to the School Code to legalize 
the payment of necessary expenses by boards 
of education to superintendents and other em- 
ployees incident to attendance on educational 
meetings. 

4. Amendment to the School Code to provide 
increment for teachers in the fourth-class dis- 
tricts. 

5. Amendment to the Constitution providing 
the election of the State Superintendent by the 
State Council. 

6. Amendment to the School Code to clarify 
certain sections regarding classification of 
supplies and equipment. 

This program was accepted by unanimous 
vote, except No. 5. Dr. Sweeney requested 
to be excused from voting on the proposed 
amendment. 

Each president in attendance reported on his 
plans for his 1930-31 convention district pro- 
gram. 


IV. THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL—JUNE 21 

1. The Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home 

Superintendent Robert E. Laramy presented 
a report of the meeting of the Home on June 
19 including estimated costs of rehabilitating 
Cloverton, furnishing it, operating it, and care 
of grounds. He emphasized the following 
points: 

1. If funds are granted, Cloverton can be 
made ready for occupancy about October 1, 
1930 
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2. It is hoped that the Home will be self- 
supporting 

3. If applicant can not pay the required 
admission fee, the amount necessary may be 
supplied from the Welfare Fund of the P. S. 
E. A. or from interest on the endowment fund 


4, It is estimated that the per capita cost 
per year will be $500 

After a full discussion, Superintendent Bay 
moved that the Board of Trustees of the Lloyd 
Mifflin Memorial Home be permitted to use an 
amount not to exceed $20,000 for the develop- 
ment of the Home. Seconded by Doctor Miller. 
Carried unanimously. 

On the basis of the action of the New Castle 
House of Delegates, Miss Boyer moved the 
transfer of $20,000 from the Permanent Fund 
to the Current Fund of the P. S. E. A. for 
the development of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 
Home: ‘Seconded by Miss Hower. Carried. 
(Mr. Tyson voted in the negative.) 

2. Conference of Presidents of Convention 
Districts 

President Gilmore presented the recommen- 
dations of the conference. Mr. Hogg moved 
that the realignment of boundaries be ap- 
proved, subject to approval by the counties 
concerned, and that data regarding the organi- 
zation and work of the convention Gistricts be 
published in a handbook. Seconded. Carried. 


3. Budgetary changes 
The Executive Council appropriated the 
following amounts: 
Dr. Houston Mifflin $80 a month from 
PRR We SR a oe ee sie a Ne 
Insurance on 402 and 404 N. Third St., 


FRGRVISUNINOE: occ oie bas bes! 473.40 
4. The Russell Sage Foundation Corres- 
pondence 


Complete correspondence between Shelby M. 
Harrison of the Russell Sage Foundation; 
Homer Folks, executive secretary of the State 
Charities Aid Association of New York; George 
R. Bedinger, director of the Public Charities 
Association of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; and 
the Executive Secretary of the P. S. E. A. was 
presented. 

On the basis of the correspondence, Superin- 
tendent Bay moved that the matter be dropped 
and a report be made to the House of Dele- 
gates at its next meeting. Seconded by Mr. 
Tyson. Carried unanimously. 

5. Group Life Insurance 

Mr. Gayman presented an eleven-page file 
of correspondence and directed special atten- 
tion to the following excerpt from the informal 
opinion of Harold D. Saylor, deputy attorney- 
general, to Matthew H. Taggart, insurance 
commissioner : 

“You are, therefore, advised that the policy 
of group life insurance herein considered is 
invalid and any and all certificates of insur- 
ance heretofore or hereafter issued to the 
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members of the Association belonging to Fell 
Township, or any other Local Branch, are like- 
wise invalid. 

“In order for members of the Association to 
secure the benefits of group insurance of the 
nature of that here considered, it will be neces- 
sary to provide new legislation making such 
insurance legal.” 

After discussion, Superintendent Bay moved 
that the matter of Group Insurance be referred 
to the Legislative Committee for study and 
investigation. Seconded by Dr. Miller. Car- 
ried unanimously. 

6. The Williamsport Convention 

President Gilmore reviewed the plans for the 
Williamsport Convention stating the dates as 
December 30 and 31, and the convention theme 
to be: The Improvement of Classroom Instruc- 
tion. 

He announced again the following schedule 
approved by the Executive Council, January 
18, 1930 and published on page 414 of the 
March number of the Pennsylvania Schooi 
Journal, 

Dec. 30, Tuesday 

10:00 A. M. Departments 
P. M. Departments (If a_ second 

meeting is desired) 

M. House of Delegates 

M. First General Session 

M. Informal Reception and Dance 


2: 
4:00 P. 
7:15. P. 
0:00 P. 
Wednesday 
A. 
A. 


onae So 


1 


_ 
- 


M. House of Delegates 

M. Sections and Round Tables 
P. M. Second General Session 

7:15 P. M. Third General Session 

He stated that he had definitely secured the 
following speakers for the general sessions 
and was in correspondence with others: 

President E. B. Bryan, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio 

Former Secretary William C. Redfield, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


V. THE EXECUTIVE CoUNCIL—JULY 1 

Pursuant to adjournment on June 21 the 
Executive Council met for a breakfast confer- 
ence at the Neil House, Columbus, Ohio, at 
7:00 A. M., July 1, during the convention of 
the N. E. A. 

1. They considered four bids on printing the 
Pennsylvania School Journal but as other bids 
were expected, authorized the President and 
the Executive Secretary to award the contract 
to the lowest responsible bidder 

2. They authorized the appointment of G. 
W. Paules, Columbia, Pa., as superintendent 
of construction on the rehabilitation of Clover- 
ton at $100 for the job 

8. They discussed plans and speakers for the 
Williamsport convention 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary 


0 
0 
1 
0 
Dec. 3 
3 
3 
3 


9: 
9: 
a: 


ooo 
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James G. Robinson ; 

James G. Robinson, now superintendent of 
Fayette County schools, was promoted from the © 
assistant superintendency. Mr. Robinson has 
had eleven years’ experience as a teacher in j 
grade schools, seven years as_ supervising 
principal, and fifteen years as assistant super- [ 
intendent. : 
Superintendent Robinson was born and re- | 
ceived his early education at Connellsville. He | 
also attended school in Franklin Township, fF 


Fayette County. He received his later educa- | 


tion at the State Normal School, California, [ 
and the Unversity of Pittsburgh. ; 





Laying of Cornerstone of the 


N. E. A. Administration Building | 

On July 25, 1930, the cornerstone of the 
N. E. A. Administration Building, at Wash- © 
ington, D. C., was laid, with deeply significant 
and impressive ceremony. The service flag © 
with 675 gold stars was a fitting background. | 
The stone itself was a gift of the builder, and © 
the ceremony of laying it was conducted by © 
the Grand Lodge, F. & A. M., of the District © 
of Columbia. Through the courtesy of the ,7 
Alexandria Washington Lodge No. 22, the | 
trowel used by George Washington in the _ 
laying of the cornerstone of the National © 
Capitol was used. George Washington’s gavel | 
was also used in the ceremony. : 

In the heart of the stone was set a copper 
box, which was sealed after a Bible, a United | 
States flag, signature cards of life members, 
program of the ceremony, copies of addresses | 
made, the names of the officers and staff of 
the N. E. A., and the Masonic Code of 1929 | 
had been placed in it. 3 

Among the speakers were E. Ruth Pyrtle, | 
the first vice-president of the N. E. A.; Joseph 
H. Saunders, superintendent of Newport News; 
Walter R. Siders, chairman of the board of | 
directors; and William J. Cooper, United 
States Commissioner of Education. 
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Charles F. Young 


Charles F. Young 

East Pittsburgh created a new superintend- 
ency this year and chose Charles F. Young to 
fill the position. Superintendent Young was 
supervising principal of the schools for the 
year 1929-30. 

A graduate of Friends University, Mr. 
Young took the work for his master’s degree 
at the University of Pittsburgh. -He served 
as supervising principal of Swissvale high 
school before he came to East Pittsburgh as 
supervising principal. 





F. Glenn Pontzer 

F. Glenn Pontzer, principal of the John- 
sonburg high school and instructor in history 
since 1926, is the new superintendent of the 
Johnsonburg borough schools. 

Mr. Pontzer, who is a native of Elk County, 
was educated in the public elementary schools 
of Kersey. He is a graduate of Kersey high 
school; State Teachers College, Lock Haven; 
and New York University. 

Previous to coming to Johnsonburg he held 
the position of high school principal at Em- 
porium from 1918 to 1926. 





J. Richmond Merkel 

J. Richmond Merkel has been advanced 
from the position of high school principal to 
the superintendency of Kingston schools. Mr. 
Merkel came to Kingston as_ supervising 
principal of the old Kingston school district. 
He held the position until the consolidation of 
the Kingston and Dorranceton schools, when 
he was made principal of the high schools. 

Mr. Merkel is a graduate of the Keystone 
State Normal School of Kutztown. He earned 
his A. B. and A. M. degrees at Muhlenberg 
College and has taken courses at the University 


F. Glenn Pontser 





J. Richmond Merkel 


of Pennsylvania and at Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Before coming to Kingston he taught at 
Pioneer, Ohio, and Bridgeton, N. J. 





George A. Eichler 


George A. Eichler 


George A. Eichler, who is the new superin- 
tendent at Northampton this year, is a grad- 
uate of Muhlenberg College. He earned his 
master’s degree in educational administration 
at Pennsylvania State College in 1928 and is 
at present working for his doctor’s degree at 
Temple University. 

Mr. Eichler comes to the superintendency 
from the position of supervising principal of 
Porter Township schools, Schuylkill County. 
His previous experience includes two years of 
rural school teaching in Lehigh County, three 
years of teaching and acting as principal of 
Mauch Chunk high school, one year as princi- 
pal of Palmerton high school, and six years as 
supervising principal of Pine Grove schools. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Teachers of 


The Pennsylvania State Education 
Association is Your Organization 
Membership now totals 59,082— 
97.5% of the teaching personnel 
The Slogan for the 1930 Roll Call 
is “Every Teacher in Pennsylvania 


a Member” 100 per cent. 


Will you enlist in active service? 


TELL your associates who are not members 
about this professional organization OF teach- 
ers and FOR teachers. 

It is the largest State Teachers’ Association 
in the United States 

It is a service organization for its members 

It supports and secures progressive educa- 
tional legislation 

It promotes the ethics of the profession 

It is an advocate of higher educational 
standards 

It is the champion of the educational birth- 
right of every boy and girl in Pennsylvania 


URGE those who are not members to join 


HELP make it a BIGGER, BETTER, and 
a more INFLUENTIAL FORCE in educa- 
tional leadership than ever before 
“Now this is the law of the Jungle— 
as old and as true as the sky; 
And the Wolf that shall keep it may prosper, 
but the Wolf that shall break it must die. 


As the creeper that girdles the tree trunk 
the law runneth forward and back— 
For the strength of the Pack is the Wolf, 
and the strength of the Wolf is the Pack.” 
—Rudyard Kipling. 


Remember our Goal—100 per cent for 1930 





President Gilmore’s immediate obJectives 
are: 


1. 100 per cent contributions of 50 cents a 
member to our Relief Fund for THIS year 

2. Resolutions favoring increase in P.S.E.A. 
dues from $1 to $2 beginning NEXT year 
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Pennsylvania 
Membership by States 


MEMBERSHIP 
59,072 
42,110 
40,112 
36,886 
34,590 
31,921 
27,000 
24,120 
23,871 
16,870 
18,802 
18,149 
"17,966 
27,847 
27,091 
16,657 
15,808 
15,000 
15,000 
14,358 
13,935 
13,790 
12,700 
21,187 
11,088 
10,595 
10,400 
10,106 
9,212 
8,400 
8,260 
8,000 
7,482 
7,144 
6,750 
4,964 
4,780 
4,404 
4,307 


NEW JERSEY 
MISSOURI 
TEXAS 
MASSACHUSETTS 
OKLAHOMA 
WISCONSIN 
IOWA 

KANSAS 


INDIANA 


GEORGIA 
MINWESOTA 
KENTUCKY 
WEST VIROINIA 
ALABAMA 
NEBRASKA 
WISSISSIPPI 
WASHINOTON 
CONNECTICUT 
LOUISIANA 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
COLORADO 
ARKANSAS 
TENNESSEE 
FLORIDA 
MAINE 


UTAn 


TDAHO 
MARYLAND 
RHODE ISLAND 
WYOMING 
ARIZONA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
WEW WEXICO 
VERMONT 
DELAWARE 
WEVADA 


HE PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION AS- 

SOCIATION is the largest voluntary state 
teachers’ association in the United States. The 
figures above show the enrolment in state edu- 
cation associations of the different states as of 
January 1, 1930. Pennsylvania exceeds its 
nearest competitor, New York, by 16,962. Let 
us keep Pennsylvania in the forefront of the 
state education associations of the Union. 
Every teacher a member will do it! 


964 
618 
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Enrolment in P.S.E.A. by Counties 
1929-1930 


Per-Cent 
of County 


Number Enrolled Enrolled 


246 
Allegheny 7437 
Armstrong 


Bucks .... 
Butler «....-- 
Cambria 
Cameron 
Carbon 


Clearfield 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Cumberland 
Dauphin 


Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jefferson 
Juniata 
Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lebanon 
Lehigh 
Luzerne 
Lycoming 
McKean 
Mercer 

Mifflin 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Montour 
Northampton 
Northumberland 


Pike 


Senuylkill 
Snyder 
Somerset .... 
Sullivan 
Susquehanna 
Tioga 

Union 
Venango 
Warren 
Washington 
Wayne 





Since Rhode Island boosted her dues last 
year from 75 cents to $1, no state education 
association in the Union now has lower dues 
than Pennsylvania. Fourteen states pay 
$2.00. Utah pays $2.50. California and Texas 
pay $3. Labor unions pay $1 a MONTH or 
more. 
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An Organization of Teachers for 
Teachers 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


ORGANIZED in 1852 
MEMBERSHIP 1900—376 
MEMBERSHIP 1920—34,477 
MEMBERSHIP 1929—59,082 
OFFICIAL ORGAN—THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL—an up-to-the minute educational 
journal—ten monthly editions of 65,000 
Professional articles 
Educational interests 
Personal items of interest 
Reports of Executive Council 
Status of educational legislation 
Communications from Department of 
Public Instruction 
Book reviews 
Educational Calendar 
Reliable advertisements 
Educational Review—4,000 copies 
Educational Directory—4,000 copies 
COMMITTEE SERVICE 
Legislation—originates and supports pro- 
gressive educational legislation 
Resolution—records opinion and position 
on current educational problems 
Professional Ethics—promotes ethics of 
the profession 
Tenure—guards the contractual rights of 
teachers and security of position 
Welfare—investigates and aids financially, 
teachers in financial distress (44 
former teachers are being paid 
$882.48 monthly) 
RESEARCH—Investigations to advance the per- 
sonal welfare of teachers, the financing 
of education, and to aid in the general 
promotion of educational progress 
Fact finding and information service at the 
call of members 
Cooperation with graduate students in re- 
search problems 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 
DISTRICT CONVENTIONS 
Programs and conferences arranged for 
departments, round tables, and sec- 
tions 
LocaL BRANCHES—Study the local problems 
of teaching and teachers, formulate 
resolutions and have delegate representa- 
tion in the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation and the annual meeting of the 
National Education Association 
PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS—400 North Third 
Street, Harrisburg 
Free from all indebtedness 
PRESIDENT—W. Lee Gilmore, Oakmont 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY—J. Herbert Kelley, 
Harrisburg 
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Our National Organization 


Next to the State Association, the National 
Education Association is the teacher’s best 
friend. It is for the teacher what the American 
Bar Association is for the lawyer and what 
the American Medical Association is for the 
physician. Organized in Philadelphia in 1857 
with forty-three members, it has become the 
largest professional organization in the world. 
Last year it had 205,681 members—nearly one- 
fourth of the teachers of the nation. The pur- 
poses of the Association as set forth in its 
charter are “TO ELEVATE THE CHAR- 
ACTER, AND TO ADVANCE THE IN- 
TERESTS OF THE PROFESSION OF 
TEACHING, AND TO PROMOTE THE 
CAUSE OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES.” 

In its promotion of these goals the Associa- 
tion is rendering valiant service to the pro- 
fession and to the nation. Following are some 
of the specific objectives for which the Associa- 
tion is working: 

(a) Better salaries for trained teachers 

(b) Higher certification requirements for en- 

trance to the profession 

(c) Effective tenure laws for teachers of 

proved ability 

(d) Adequate retirement allowances 

teachers who have given their best 
days to the cause 

(e) Sabbatical leave for teachers who. have 

rendered faithful, consecutive service 

(f) A dynamic interpretation of the work 

of the schools 

(g) An equal educational opportunity for 

every child 

(h) Larger financial support for educational 

activities 

Through membership in the Association, the 
individual teacher enjoys the privilege of 
having a personal part in this admirable pro- 
gram of progress. The Association takes pride 
in the fact that 125,000 of its members are 
classroom teachers, and that these teachers are 
working hand in hand with the executives of 
the educational systems of the country, seeking 
solutions for the many problems with which 
the profession and the nation are confronted. 

Through membership in the Association the 
individual receives and renders service. The 
services which she receives are direct and in- 
direct. As a direct service THE JOURNAL of 
the National Education Association—a pub- 
lication of outstanding professional value—is 
sent to every member the first of each month 
during the school year. Every member may 
also secure from the Research Division of the 
Association expert information and selected 
bibliographies on salary schedules, retirement 
systems, tenure regulations, sabbatical leave, 
modern curricula, progressive methods, admin- 
istration, supervision, school buildings, and 


for 
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educational legislation. She also enjoys the 
privilege of attending the conventions of the 
Association. 

The indirect services which every teacher | 
receives from the Association are beyond 
calculation. They include the cumulative bene- 
fits of generations of able leaders, who have 
put their lives into the Association—who have | 
led in inspiration, in planning, in influence. 
They include the benefits which accrue from 
the program of teacher welfare projects which 
the Association sponsors, the public demand for ~ 
better education which the Association stimu- | 
lates through its conventions, radio, American | 
Education Week programs, and its publications. 

Last year 21,206 teachers in Pennsylvania / 
were members of the National Association. | 
That gave our State second place among the © 
States of the Union, ranked on the basis of © 
N. E. A. membership. Ranked on the basis of ) 
the per cent of Pennsylvania teachers who | 
were members, we stood eleventh; one in three | 
of our teachers were members in 1929. : 


STUBBORN FAcTs 4 

Ohio (40,112 members) is ahead of Penn- | 
sylvania (59,072 members) in N. E. A. mem- 7 
bership. Witness: ‘ 


Total er of N. ; 
Dec yaad bee, st 1998 <* $31, 1929 & 


aga 
Pennsylvania.... 18,459 21,206 (2) a 

Both California (34,590 members) and Ohio 
are ahead of Pennsylvania in N. E. A. Life 
Membership! 


Number of N. E. A. Life Members F 
July 1, 1928 July 1, 1929 > 1930 FF 
155 20 5 (2) § 


bro 334 (1) 
Pennie Ivania 282 (3) 


Utah (4,968 simian) has led the nation for | 
several years, with its 100% counties in N. E. | 
A. membership. Last year she had eight, 
which was two ahead of Pennsylvania! 

How many of our sixty-seven counties will 
join the following in 100% membership in the © 
N. E. A.? & 

Berks (1926), oe ” F. Kemp, Supt 

Blair (1928), S. Davis, Supt 

Bradford 1526), Andrew Morrow, Supt.. 

Chester (1927), civde T. Saylor, Supt 

Cumberland (1928), Ralph Jacoby, Supt. 

Delaware (1926), Carl G, Leech, Supt. 

This fall, on the basis of resolutions passed 
last year, the following counties will join our 


N. E. A. 100 percenters: 
Center, F. = a. Supt. 
Dauphin, 1. BD le aicaeg tat cra srecearewis 421 
Pike, Chester Be Dissinger, Supt 59 
How many of our 161 districts will join the 
following in 100% N. E. A. membership? 


Abington Twp. Easton 
Ellwood City 
Greensburg 
Greenville 
Hanover 
Haverford Twp. 
Hollidaysburg 
— Shore 
Clearfield Kan 

Corry Tabiahion 
Darby Lewistown 
Dormont Logan Twp. 


Bellevue 
Bloomsburg 
Braddock 
Bradford 
Clairton 
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Mahanoy City Redstone Twp. 
Mahanoy Twp. ..... Rochester 
Muhlenberg Twp. .. Shenandoah 
Munhall Steelton 

New Kensington.... Tyrone 
Northampton Upper Darby 
Palmerton 
Plymouth 
Pottstown 
Radnor Twp 


Let us achieve a higher record for 1930-31. 


West Pittston 
Wilkinsburg 
York 





Resolutions Adopted by Washing- 
ton Teachers’ Association* 


WHEREAS: In order to provide a home for 
retired teachers who desire quarters where 
they may maintain themselves in agreeable 
and fitting surroundings, the P. S. E. A. has 
accepted the generous gift of the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial Home at Columbia, Pennsylvania, 

WuHenreas, the P. S. E. A. has with com- 
mendable farsightedness planned a building 
program designed by competent architects, 
which program contemplates a fifty-year de- 
velopment, 

WHEREAS, the home is to be open to mem- 
bers of the P. S. E. A. who after twenty years 
of service desire a congenial retirement place 
where they may preserve contacts, health, and 
independent self-respect, 

WHEREAS, any teacher who is a member of 
the P. S. E. A. can by a small increase in his 
membership dues purchase an equity in this 
Lloyd Mifflin home, 

WHEREAS, the improvements and extensions 
of the home will cost approximately $50,000 
per year for the period of such extensions and 
improvements, 

RESOLVED, that the Washington City Teach- 
ers’ Association approve of the action of the 
P. S. E. A. in accepting the Lloyd Mifflin home 
and planning for its improvement, and that 
they approve of the welfare work of the 
P.S. E. A., 

RESOLVED, that the Washington City Teach- 
ers’ Association approve of a proposed amend- 
ment to the constitution of the P. S. E. A. 
covering the welfare program and recom- 
mend that the amount in excess of the present 
one dollar dues shall be used for welfare 
work of the P. S. E. A. and that this asso- 
ciation hereby instruct its delegates to the 
1930 P. S. E. A. convention to vote for it. 

RESOLVED that a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the Executive Secretary of the P. S. 
KE. A., another copy to the county superintend- 
ent of schools of Washington County, and 
that the resolutions be published in the local 
papers. 





I never let an idea escape me, but write it 
on a piece of paper and put it in a drawer. In 
that way, I sometimes save my best thoughts 
on a subject.—Lincoln. 


* Reprinted from the May number of the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal. 





Mrs. Myrtle Martin 


Mrs. Myrtle Martin, supervising principal 
of Ross Township, Allegheny County, was 
given a testimonial dinner at the Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, May 22, by the teachers of 
the township. 

The event marked the tenth year of Mrs. 
Martin’s service as supervising principal of 
the district. During the ten years of her serv- 
ice Mrs. Martin has had the pleasure of seeing 
nine small scattered schools grow into four 
modern consolidated schools and one junior 
high school with a staff of forty teachers. 





The Place of Science in Education 
INVESTIGATION OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


A committee on the place of science in edu- 
cation of the American Association for the 
Advancement in Education is inviting second- 
ary schools to cooperate in its work. High 
school students may write essays that will be 
of the best quality for reading by other stu- 
dents, by the public, and by all who are inter- 
ested in the affairs and thought of modern life. 
These essays are to be made the basis of 
important personal recognitions of merit and 
of contributions to the libraries of the schools 
represented. 

Each essay is to present a certain aspect of 
modern science. A list of forty-four topics 
has been compiled. For this list and for other 
information write Otis W. Caldwell, Chairman, 
433 W. 128rd St., New York City. 











| 
| 
| 





William A. Yeager, for the last two years 
head of the department of education at the 
Keystone State Teachers College, Kutztown, 
has been appointed assistant director of the 
Teachers Bureau of the State Department of 
Public Instruction. Dr. Yeager succeeds F. 
R. Morey, who went to Swarthmore as super- 
vising principal. 

Dr. Yeager received his B. S. degree from 
Ursinus College in 1914, his A. M. from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1918, and his 
Ph. D. from the same university in 1929. 
After receiving this degree he wrote the text, 
“State Certification as a Factor in Training 
of Elementary Teachers in Service.” 





Penn State Conference 
Strate CoiveceE, Pa. 

Approximately 300 educational workers 
from all parts of the State attended the three- 
day conference of superintendents at Penn- 
sylvania State College, August 5 to 7, 1930, 
and profited by the timely program arranged 
by Dean Will Grant Chambers. 

There were two main themes: Radio as an 
Instrument for the Improvement of School 
Life and Supervision of Learning. 

For the first time in the annual super- 
intendents’ conferences the work of the demon- 
stration school received formal attention by 
the visiting school men. Carmon Ross, super- 
vising principal of Doylestown, who has had 
charge of the demonstration school the past 
ten years, directed the observation in the 
demonstration school. Later three of his 
expert teachers, Jane McKenzie, Pittsburgh; 
Cynthia Ruggles, Ypsilanti, Michigan; Edward 
H. Worthington, Elkins Park, interpreted the 
work and answered questions regarding objec- 
tives and procedures. Observers spent their 
entire forenoon observing the pupils at work 
in grades one to seven, inclusive, and followed 
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carefully worked out directions for observa- 
tion, which had previously been explained by 
Doctor Ross, a cardinal principle being that all 
observation to be of value must be carefully 
directed. 

William John Cooper, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, was prevailed upon by 


Dean Chambers to spend the closing week of: 


the Penn State summer session teaching 
various groups and conferring with advance 
students. He addressed the school men on 
What a Supervisor Should Look For, Con- 
ferring With the Teachers, and Plans and 
Policies of the Federal Office of Education. 
He was generous with his time and spoke in- 
formally at a University Club dinner, a din- 
ner at Centre Hills Country Club, and at the 
annual Phi Delta Kappa dinner. 

B. H. Darrow, director, Ohio School of the 
Air, spoke on the Extent and Limitations of 
Radio in the Field of Education. Margaret 
Harrison, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, analyzed Radio in Education as a 
Teacher-Training Problem and showed what 
can be done with radio in a one-room school. 

H. Robinson Shipherd, member of Secretary 
Wilbur’s Committee on Education by Radio 
and president of Lincoln Memorial University, 
reported on the work of the National Com- 
mittee and told what radio can reasonably 
be expected to do for education. 

Presiding officers were happily selected: J. 
Linwood Eisenberg, president, State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock; S. E. Weber, associate 
superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh; Ralph 
Jacoby, superintendent, Cumberland County 
schools, Carlisle; so were the leaders of dis- 
cussions—H. R. Vanderslice, superintendent of 
schools, Aliquippa, and Samuel Fausold, super- 
intendent of schools, Monessen. 

State Departments of Public Instruction 
were represented by John M. Foote, State De- 
partment of Education, Louisiana, and James 
N. Rule, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg. 

To prevent pedagogical indigestion, the pro- 
gram scheduled the annual combined concert 
by the orchestra and glee club of the institute 
of music education, readings by the poet, 
Robert Frost, and a French play by the insti- 
tute of French education students. 

The rapidly changing campus was by no 
means the least of the attractions. Under the 
quiet, efficient leadership of President Ralph 
Dorn Hetzel, the entire campus is being trans- 
formed: modern buildings are replacing old 
ones, new ones are springing up, old roads 
are being sodded, new trails, blazed. Even 
frequent visitors require the services of guides 
to keep up with the new Penn State, so long 
neglected by the Commonwealth, but now 
rapidly becoming an up-to-date, well-equipped, 
and finely housed institution—a source of 
pride for all Pennsylvanians. 
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Treasurer’s Report 


December 15, 1929, to June 30, 1930 


Il. CURRENT FUND 
RECEIPTS 


1, Membership Dues 
Annual Membership 


duecanas $10,347 00 
Life Membership 190 


$10,537 00 


ll. Advertising 
Regular numbers of Journal. a: 147 49 
Pa. Educational Review.. 2,581 34 
Pa. Public School Directory 1,649 67 
New Castle Convention Pro- 








Ce rrr errs 396 66 
——_—— 18, 775 16 
lll. Subscriptions to Journal 
School BoMrd «......cccvcsces $ 708 50 
Miscellaneous ............... 56 65 
Pa. Public School Directory. 63 00 
—— 828 15 
IV. Rent 
Rent for offices in Headquarters Bldg. 3,161 25 
V. State Appropriation 
To distribution of the Journal to Sec- 
retaries of School Boards for the 
— June * 1929, to May 31, 
1930 eda ghachabscedlaKeatiacecdwans 5,200 00 
Vi. Interest 
Daily Bank Balances...............0: 366 40 
Vil. N. E. A. Dept. of Secondary School 
Principals 
Collection of Dues, one-half of which 
is retained for work of P. S. E. A. 
Dept. of Secondary Education...... 15 00 
Vill. Commercial Exhibits 
New Castle Convention .............. 1,239 40 
IX. Group —_, Return of 
Premium 
Binder on Senator Policy. $ 100 00 
WG “"WOUNNED vo ccccccccess 412 00 
512 00 
X. Miscellaneous 
Sale of Shaw’s Thesis on Re- 
WENOEEIOINE favccccicaccceseecs 1 75 
Sale of Bound Volumes of 
WET ctvetercceascccaces 10 00 
Sale of Extra Copies of 
I oN cd cca curccnads << 7 52 
DOIG Co vicccceccecnvcces 4 50 
Sale of Waste Paper and 
OMGG BUVONOS oioccceccesce 11 95 
Supplying Mailing Lists .. 95 00 
Surplus from New Castle 
BMOUOON vcnacenececceess« 11 01 
—. from Atlantic City 
BEE cei bk auaadece 6 <cla 5s 32 50 
Refund ‘mins C.'§. Davis for 
om at Pa. Hdgqrs. at At- 
jantic EE Segetce case ednce 19 40 
National Educational Ass’n: 
“ae Letters and or sa 
1/3, Cont of Four-coupon 
Enrolment Cards ....... 17 92 
Long Distance Telephone 
ME 6 bGetln eaccnucestesKes 29 80 
— 298 69 
$40,933 05 
EXPENDITURES 
1. General Control 
Traveling Expense 
Executive Council. . “s 998 97 
Executive Secre- 
SUE » 0.0 sc aide b oeene 342 51 
Director of Re- 
MEGS oss actiess a 91 52 
Aaalatent Editor .. 88 94 
—————— $1,521 94 
Printing and Stationery..... 245 55 
Office and Addressograph 
cL Seger eae re 327 31 
PE ab Wirths c CE On reeiers e105 347 99 
Telephone and Telegraph 150 40 
Freight, Express, etc. 11 43 
Bond, Treasurer of Perma- 
MIE ives occ Kae 6iche5e 30 0 
Office Equipment .......:.... 240 00 
Repairs to Office ne 1 25 — 
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Personal Service (Salaries 
for 6% Months) 

Executive Secretary ........ 
Director of Research ....... 
Assistant Editor ............ 
Secretary 
Assistant to Director of Re- 

search 
Stenographer 
Addressograph Clerk (5% 

MEE cv onccadescev deeds 
Mailing List Clerk .......... 
Extra Clerical Help 
Treasurer 


Association Activities 

Pennsylvania 

School Journal: 
Printing and 

mailing 7 num- 

bers, including 

half-tone cuts, 

photographs, 

SECICIOS 2 cccces $20,142 82 
1926 Pa. Educa- 

tional Review.. 67 
1929 Pa. Educa- 

tional Review.. 1,563 50 
1930 Pa. Public 

School Direc- 

ONS. cducasacess 3,243 40 


3,250 00 


972 50 
807 50 


715 00 
775 00 


——————$24,950 39 


2. Convention 
tricts: 
| eee 69 68 
Northeastern .. 944 42 
Southeastern 1,183 00 
Southern ....... 582 29 
Western ....... 2,500 00 
Conference of 
Presidents .... 79 44 
3. State Meetings: 
New Castle Con- 
vention 
. National Meetings: 
PRIMO CIF 6 cc ncdcescs 
5. Committees: 
Board of Trus- 
tees, Lloyd Mif- 
flin Memorial 
MIME ccceuceue 
Legislation 
Necrology 
Teacher Welfare 
"EEG? caaceed cc 


—_ 


6. Dues to Other 
Organizations: 
Edcl, Press Assn. 
of America.... 
Harrisb’g Cham- 
ber of Com’rce 
Nat’l Education 
Assn. 
Service Bureau. 
World Fed. of 
Education 

Associations 

Tept. of 

Secondary Edu- 

cation — for 
members clear- 
ing through this 

PGS ancuevace 


5 00 
12 50 
100 00 
50 00 


10 00 


7 00 


7. Group Insurance: 
Return of Premiums to 
Fell Township .......... 
8. Research Supplies ........ 
9. Representative to Atlantic 
City Meeting of Nat’l 
Council of Teachers Re- 
tirement Systems ...... 


Permanent Headquarters 
Maintenance and Repairs ... 
a Protection Apparatus... 





H 
Janitor Service 


5,358 83 


3,062 58 
224 61 


500.35 


184 50 


412 00 
2 00 


37 


0 
15,290 42 


34,725 72 
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Insurance, fire: 
400-04 N. Third St. 


827 00 
246 40 


Light and Power 
Painting, Exterior 


Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home 

Certificate to Solicit Funds.. 

Architect and Survey Service 

Taxes, Road and County 

Equivalent for Rent of Clover- 
ton at $80.00 per month for 
Dr. Mifflin 


Miscellaneous 
Advertising Journal 
Commission on _ Collecting 

Accounts . 
Dept. of Supervising Princi- 

pals, Postage 
Refund on Membership Dues 
State Workmen’s Insurance... 50 


$56,909 
$24,301 
40,933 


$65,234 
Dec. 15, 1929-June 30, 1930, Expenditures.. 56,909 


June 30, 1930, balance on hand 





Dec. 14, 1929, Balance on hand 
Dec. 15, 1929-June 30, 1930, Receipts 


Respectfully submitted, 
WALTER L. PHILIPS, 


Treasurer, 
AUDITOR’S REPORT 
August 7, 1930. 
Officers and Members of Pennsylvania State 
Education Association: 
Pursuant to instructions, I have audited the 
books of account and records of the 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


for the year July 1, 1929, to June 30, 1930, and 

now submit the following Exhibits: 

Exhibit A—Balance Sheet as at June 30, 1930 

Exhibit B—Statement of Cash Receipts for the 
Year July 1, 1929, to June 30, 1930 

Exhibit C—Statement of Cash Disbursements 
for the Year July 1, 1929, to June 
30, 1930 

Exhibit D—Statement of Special Funds as at 
June 30, 1930 

Exhibit E—The Association Dollar as Received 
and as Disbursed 

Exhibit F—Comparison of Receipts and Dis- 
bursements for Four Years 

The audit covered the Current Fund, the 

Revolving Fund, the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 

Home Fund, and the Welfare Fund. All re- 

ceipts and disbursements of these funds for 

the year under audit were examined as to their 

propriety and authority and as to the cor- 

rectness of record. Within the scope of this 

audit no errors or discrepancies were noted. 

The balances of these Funds were verified by 

independent communication with the respective 

banks and all cash was found to be properly 

accounted for. 

The Treasurer’s Report appearing in Volume 
78, Number 4A, New Castle Convention Issue, 


September, 1930 


December, 1929, of the Pennsylvania School 
Journal, comprises the record of the first half 
of the year under audit, and a report cover- 
ing the latter half of this year is on Hand, to 
be published in the September, 1930, issue of 
the Journal. Both of these reports have been 
audited and have been found to be correct, 
both as accounting for all cash and as properly 
classifying the receipts and the disbursements. 

The cash of the Current Fund, including 
the Revolving Fund, is accounted for as 
follows: 


Cash on Hand, July 1, 1929 


2,750.74 
Receipts for the Year, Exhibit B 


$ 
102,938.67 


105,689.41 
Disbursements for the Year, Exhibit C.. 97,363.65 


Cash on Hand, June 30, 1930 $ 8,325.76 


The analyses of the Revolving Fund, the 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home Fund, and the 
Welfare Fund are shown on Exhibit D of this 
report. 


In Exhibit A, a Balance Sheet is set up 
which shows the Association to have a net 
worth of more than one-fourth million dollars. 
The Permanent Fund on this statement was 
not audited, but taken from the Treasurer’s 
published report as at November 2, 1929, and 
which I understand to have been altered by 
June 30, 1930, only by interest earnings. The 
Permanent Headquarters are valued at pur- 
chase price plus improvements, any deprecia- 
tion on the buildings being regarded as more 
than offset by the appreciation of the land. 
The Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home is shown 
at its estimated value, and the Office Equip- 
ment is shown at cost with depreciation 
estimated at five per cent per year. 

The Association Dollar as received and as 
disbursed is shown on Exhibit E. In making 
comparison of the segments of the 1930 dollar 
with the corresponding segment of the 1929 
dollar, the change of base is of first significance, 
the total receipts for 1930 being $102,938.67, 
while the receipts for 1929 are $105,223.70. It 
will be observed that, as in the past, the value 
of Association Activities 56.6 cents slightly 
exceeds the cost to members 56.3 cents, the 
operating costs of the association, 43.4 cents, 
being met from association income, 43.7 cents. 

In Exhibit F, a graphic survey is shown of 
comparative cash receipts and disbursements 
for the years 1928, 1929, 1930, and 1931. The 
amounts indicated include the Association 
operations and the welfare activities. Amounts 
of the years 1928 and 1929 are actual, exclusive 
of transfers of $6,000 of the Carnegie Fund 
and $10,000 to the Permanent Fund. The re- 
ceipts of 1930 and 1931 are estimated as in- 
cluding $25,000 yearly voluntary welfare con- 
tributions. Disbursements for the year 1930 
are estimated to include $12,500 additional re- 
lief allowances and $20,000 to rehabilitate and 
operate Cloverton. The disbursements for the 
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year 1931 are estimated to include $25,000 for 
relief, $25,000 for operation of Cloverton, and 
$10,000 for one-fifth the purchase price of 
property adjoining the Permanent Head- 
quarters. The chart indicates the necessity for 
additional receipts or the abandonment of some 
budgeted projects. 
Certificate 

Subject to the foregoing report, I hereby 
certify that the accompanying Exhibits cor- 
rectly set forth the financial condition and 
operations of your Association for the period 
stated. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. J. Eby, 
Certified Public Accountant. 


Exhibit A 


Pennsylvania State Education Association 
Balance Sheet as at June 30, 1930 
Assets 
Cash 

Current Fund $ 8,325.76 

Revolving Fund 175.94 

Permanent Fund . 80,328.72 

Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home Fund.... 101.75 

Welfare Fund 14,028.73 $ 52,960.90 


Real Estate 
Permanent Headquarters $136,424.54 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home 60,000.00 196,424.54 


Equipment 
Permanent Headquarters Equipment .. $ 12,304.65 
Less Reserve for Depreciation 3,691.40 8,613.25 





$257,998.69 


Liabilities 


Net Worth $257,998.69 


Exhibit B 


Statement of Cash Receipts for the Year 
July 1, 1929 to June 30, 1930 
Membership Dues 
1 $ 57,649.00 
340.00 $ 57,989.00 


Advertising 
Regular Issues 21,431.95 
Pennsylvania Educational Review 4,852.68 
Pennsylvania Public School Directory... 1,674.67 
Convention Issue 28,380.96 


Miscellaneous Income “ 

School Board Subscriptions $ 2,040.70 
Miscellaneous Subscriptions 93.53 
Pennsylvania Public School Directory.. 100.74 
Interest on Daily Balances 483.67 
Rentals ee 5,657.50 
Commercial Exhibits 1,579.40 
N. EB. A. Dept. of Secondary Education 89.00 
Miscellaneous Sales 333.31 
Refunds and Transfers 990.86 
State Appropriation 5,200.00 16,568.71 





$102,938.67 


Exhibit C 


Statement of Cash Disbursements for the Year 
July 1, 1929 to June 30, 1930 
Association Activities 
Publications 
Pennsylvania School Journal $ 31,390.31 
Pennsylvania Educational Review ... 3,790.55 
Pennsylvania Public School Directory. 3,253.90 $ 38,434.76 


Conventions 
Convention Districts 
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Southern 
Western > 
Conference of i: 
State Meetings 
National Meetings 


Committees 

Legislative $ 173.22 
Former Teachers 85.65 
Revision of Constitution 326.77 
Teachers Home 117.09 
Tenure 210.25 
Teacher Welfare 234.55 
Board of Trustees, Mifflin Home .. 85.34 
Necrology 15.00 
National Council Retirement Associa- 

tion 30.46 
Study of Educational Value of Travel 149.68 1,428.01 


Welfare 

Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home 
Architect and Survey Service 
Certificate to Solicit Funds 
Taxes 
Equivalent of Rent 
Payment of Mortgage 
Interest on Mortgage 7,152.55 





Total Association Activities 58,257.60 


Statement of Cash Disbursements for the Year 
July 1, 1929 to June 30, 1930 
Professional Costs 
Salaries, Executive and Office 28,086.41 
Dues to other Organizations 240.00 
Traveling Expenses 2,503.18 30,829.59 


Office Expense 


Supplies and Repairs 


Freight, Express and Drayage 


Postage 


Printing and Stationery 
Telephone and Telegraph 


Legal and Auditing 
Advertising 
Bad Check Covered 


$ 612.22 
15.35 
690.95 
1,122.94 
263.27 
126.00 
39.00 
13.10 


Central 

Northeastern 
Northwestern 
Southeastern 


$ 1,177.38 
1,115.54 
1,036.25 
1,183.00 


Commission Collecting Accounts .... 5.50 2,888.33 


Permanent Headquarters 
Maintenance and Repairs $ 219.96 
Heat 575.00 
Insurance 1,141.70 
Light and Gas 199.02 
Water auawd 28.46 
Painting 506.90 
Taxes 1,326.14 
Janitor Service 626.40 4,623,58 


Refunds and Transfers 
Premiums on Group Insurance $ 412.00 
N. E. A. Secondary Education 41.00 
Members Dues 3.00 
Bound Volumes 2.50 458.50 


Investments 
Office Equipment 306.05 
Total Disbursements $97,363.65 


Exhibit D 


Statement of Special Funds as at June 30, 1930 
Revolving Fund 
Balance, July 1, 1929 $ 177.40 
Transferred from Current Fund 1,845.62 


2,023.02 
Disbursements 1,847.08 


Balance, June 20, 1930 175.94 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home Endowment Fund 

Contribution, May 15, 1929 $ 

Interest credited, January 1, 1930 .... 


Balance, June 30, 1930 

Welfare Fund 
Contributions, Feb. 7, 1929 to June 30. 1930.......... $ 20,372.79 
Interest credited 


20,738.96 
Disbursements 


Allowances to Former Teacher $6,636.23 
Postage .... 
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Refund on Overpayment of Contribu- 














aT ee ee 20.00 6,710.23 
PAE RE F080 oo ssn. ce ase vnsine $ 14,028.73 
Exhibit B 
The Association Dollar 
-_ 
, 
— 
& 
SC. IF¢ 
Received 
OUD: sainccioe coceswcecienpcucese 56.3 cents 
OR Se eee 27.6 cents 
ee eee ere 16.1 cents 
$1.00 
q.3t 
* 
hd .. 
_ 
ooo 
ot 2 
iy oaf 
ee 
e? 
eet 
: 
J 
= 
xs 
~ ~«” 
Disbursed 
POD. abe sakica nuganowsene esaeewaeceabe 37.3 cents 
SED, es cep wok Seto atena cone eee seaeee 10.9 cents 
NE | GaN Or sabeauesinpeksstccuseubmewned 1.4 cents 
DEE. Sekosa sss ne nos ohukis Oe Hanlewee sees Dee ey 7.0 cents 
Total Association Activities ........ssecceeees 56.6 cents 
Professional Coste ..cccccccccscccccsccccccscees 30.0 cents 
ST INR nn5.5'c cdc ne psi 0 0 4cdwacvineas tanec’ 2.8 cents 
re eee 4.5 cents 
NS RE NOES ics ss voc vceenccvsieseses -4 cents 
Tmvestmemts ccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccnces -3 cents 
Total Disbursements ....cccccccccccsscccccscs 94.6 cents 
Increase in Cash Balance ......, crcerececccccs God CONtS 


$1.00 


September, 1930 


Exhibit FP 
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School Publications, Attention 


Student editors and faculty advisers of the 


PR AMC a geiys f N 


Sta 


tase 


scholastic press will be interested in the pre- fF 
liminary plans of the first annual contest for 


school publications in Pennsylvania. 

The competition is open to members of the 
Pennsylvania School Press Association—news- 
papers, magazines, yearbooks, mimeographed 
sheets, and school printshop publications put 
out by senior and junior high schools, ele- 


mentary schools, private schools of less than f 


college grade$ and teachers’ colleges. The 
specific numbers to be submitted, which will 
be announced later, will be from issues between 


March 1 and November 15 of the current year. [ 


Material entered by contestants for individual 
awards in the fields of verse, short stories, edi- 
torials, feature stories, cartoons, familiar 
essays, columns, magazine humor, and sports 
features should be chosen from school periodi- 
cals published between the dates mentioned. 
Fundamental contest standards may be found 
in the official Style Book of the Columbia Scho- 


lastic Press Association and Bulletin Number | 


2 Nees LEDS 


SERRATE NESE Die wit oar ene, 


Srp ame 


NYE, PLU ges a els 


One of the Pennsylvania School Press Associa- [ 


tion. 
dollar. 


The entry fee for the contest is one ‘ 


Reprints of Bulletin Number One will be : 
distributed to all members of the P. S. P. A., Ff 


to whom will be mailed the final contest bul- | 


letin with all entry details, not later than 
September 15. 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general information which the Department desires to 
bring to the attention of school officials, teachers and others interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth 








Superintendent’s Message 


The opening of a new school year brings us back to our tasks with ambitious plans 
and high resolves. It often happens that through lack of will power we fail to carry 
these constructive plans to fruition. Let it not be so this year. If we but keep in mind 
that what we do first from force of will we later do from wont, it may solve many prob- 
lems. Let us strive to make this the best 
year in Pennsylvania’s educational history. > 
Toward this end, school officials, teachers, er 
children, and others engaged in the business 
of education should diligently strive. 

STAFF ORGANIZATION 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
arrisburg 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
JOHN A. H. KEITH 


Chairman, School Employes’ mys Board ieee, Board of Presidents, State Teachers Colleges 
Statistics, Research, and Reports—JONAS WAGNER, Director 
Accounting—FRANCES M. BURKE, Controller 
Departmental Service—J. C. BRYSON, Executive Secretary 











JOHN J. 


Division I 
etm Colleges, Secondary Schools, Special and. Extension 
Education, Certification of — Institutes and 
epartment L 
JAMES N. RULE, Deputy Superiatenient 

Teacher Certification Bureau....HENRY KLONOWER, Director 

WwW. * YEAGER, Assistant Director 

: BOWMAN, Assistant Director 


J. 
High School Classification, W. Hq BRISTOW, Assistant Director 
OHN F. BROUG 


HER, Supervisor 
Adult Extension Education STLE, Director 
Special Education 


Department Library 


KUGLER, Supervisor 
MARY i * ABRAHAM, Librarian 


Division Jl 
Legal ee and Services to School Districts 
Ww. DENISON, Deputy Superintendent 
School Business ‘tenn D. CROSLEY, Director 
. *RICHWINE, Assistant Director 
Bureau of Child Helping and Accounting, 
HAMBACH, Director 


Y. 8 
E. A. QUACKENBUSH, Assistant Director 
IL. a Assistant Director 
Bureau of School Buildings. .-HUBERT C. EICHER, Director 
RANK M. ‘HIGHBERGER, Assistant Director 
ARRY W. STONE, Assistant Director 
SD i. STEELE, Supervisor 
CASSEL, Supervisor 
M. D. HEASTINGS, Heating »* Ventilating Engireer 


Division III 


Vocational eens" 4 Federal (Smith-Hughes) and 
nnsylvania Laws 
LIND ae 4 DENNIS, Deputy Superintendent 
“ Agricult lucation, 
sia iaieeaiiecaetinstiai H.C. rary,  aestenen Director 
‘Supervisor 


J. ‘3. ‘GHAMPION, Supervisor 
Vocational Home Dene. 

MRS. ANNA G. GREEN, Assistant Director 
MRS. EDITH D. DAVISON, Supervisor 

Industrial and Continuation oo Education, 
P. CR. ESSMAN, Assistant Director 
Vv. E. BRUNTON, Supervisor 
L. B&B. BSTAYER, Supervisor 


Division IV 
School Visitation, Conference and Advice 
BERT C. SHAW, Deputy Senerintendont 
Rural Service Bureau .. LEE L. DRIVER, Director 
TAFT, Assistant Director 
GEO 
School yoiation Bureau 
Art Education VALENTINE KIRBY, Director 
Elementary and Kindergarten Education, 
HELEN PURCELL, Director 
Health and Physical Education..W. G. MOORHEAD, Director 
MARY M. NAN, Supervisor 
CHARLES D. VIBBERTS, Supervisor 
Re McCRAY, Supervisor 
LOTS OWEN, Supervisor 
M. CLAUDE ROSENBERRY, Director 
..C. F. HOBAN, Director 


Division V 
Service to Py og an Boards and Higher Education 
HAR CH, Deputy Superintendent 
wwtsanenel! a hy \ an s— 
Architects 
Anthracite Mine Inspectors 
Bituminous Mine Inspectors 
Dental Council 
Professional Engineers 
Medical Education and Licensure 
Nurses 
Optometrical 
Osteopathic 
Osteopathic Surgeons 
Pharmacy 
Public Accountants 
a 
Veterina: 
Report and “Accreditment of Higher i Institutions and 


rivate Secondary Sch 
Credential Bureau oe ENTZ, Director 
Examinations ‘11a. D._ JACKSON, Director 
Real Estate Licensing R. W. SEMENOW, Supervisor 
Division VI 
State Library and Museum 
FREDERIC A. GODCHARLES, "Director 


The General aay. A. heyy wo Acting Librarian 
Library Exten: «eee NNA_A, NA 





Libr: 


.D, Librarian 
TT, Librarian 
SHENK, Archivist 


ary 
Archives and History ; 
ROTHROCK, Curator 


Museum 


STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


MRS. EDWARD W. BIDDLE -Carlisle 


sburg! 
FLEISHER Philadelphia 


President and Chief Executive oe. JOHN A. H. KEITH 
ERN 


Cc. — ER 
_— I 


Le yt A. KING 
F. 


LOVELAN: 
WILLIAM R. STRAUGHN 


JAMES N. RULE, Secretary 


Schoo] Employes’ Retirement Board ,,...H. H. BAISH, Secretary 
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Competent Spanish Teachers 
GOVERNMENT Hovuse, Porto Rico, 


April 15, 1930. 
Dr. John A. Keith, 
State Superintendent of Schools, 
Harrisburg, Penna. 
Sir: 

You doubtless need from time to time 
Spanish teachers for your school system and 
for private schools within the State. 

At the University of Porto Rico we are mak- 
ing special efforts to prepare first-class Span- 
ish instructors. Our students are the product 
of a bilingual system of education. Both 
English and Spanish are begun in the first 
grade, and the training in the latter is com- 
parable to the instruction continental pupils 
receive in English. We recommend, however, 
only those teachers who have made a special 
study of Spanish in the University, and who, 
in addition, have taken enough courses in 
education to fulfill the requirements of the 
states in which they expect to teach. 

Not only is Spanish the vernacular of Porto 
Rico, but this country has always taken great 
pride in conserving the purity of the language. 
Spanish scholars visiting the island have often 
remarked upon this fact. 

For the last seven years we have kept a 
direct contact with the culture and language 
of Spain through the services of visiting pro- 
fessors. Dr. Navarro Tomas, Dr. Americo 
Castro, Dr, Valbuena Prat, Dr. Amado Alonso 
of Madrid; Dr. Fernando de los Rios of 
Granada; Dr. Federico de Onis of Columbia 
University; and Dr. Jose Robles of Johns 
Hopkins, all well-known scholars, have taught 
in our University and have left their impress 
on the students whom we recommend. 

Since the people of Porto Rico are citizens 
of the United States, there is no difficulty in 
their establishing residence in the North. And 
since, for thirty years, Porto Rico has had an 
American school system and incessant contact 
with American culture, the academic and social 
adjustments of the teacher are readily made 
when he accepts a position in the States. 

I wish to ask you personally to let us know 
when you have a call for teachers of Spanish, 
and thus, while filling your own needs, con- 
tribute to the welfare of our fellow citizens of 
’ Porto Rico. We shall recommend only teach- 
ers who fulfill the requirements which you 
specify. 

Cordially yours, 
(Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT 





Horace Mann Schools 


The Horace Mann League, an organization 
interested in perpetuating the memory of 
Horace Mann, is anxious to ascertain to what 
. extent (a) public schools, (b) college build- 
ings, have been named after the great Apostle 
of Universal Education. School officials and 
college presidents will confer a great favor by 
sending information concerning any Horace 
Mann building to Dr. A. E. Winship, Chair- 
man, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


September, 1930 


1930 Education Congress 


Plans are practically completed for the 1930 
Education Congress which will be held in the 
Capitol, Harrisburg, November 5 and 6. 

The opening session on Wednesday after- 
noon will have “The Education and Treatment 
of Exceptional Children” as its theme. The 
speakers will be: Dr. E. B. Twitmyer of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Dr. Gladys Ide, 
Director, Special Education, Philadelphia; 
Miss Sara M. Soffel, Director of the Women’s 
and Children’s Bureau, State Department of 
Labor and Industry. “The Principles of 
Supervision” has been selected as the theme 
for the evening session. Dr. W. S. Gray, Dean 
of the School of Education, University of Chi- 
cago, will be the speaker. 

Thursday morning’s meeting has been or- 
ganized around the County Superintendents’ 
Diamond Jubilee with the following program: 

I. The Contribution of the County Superin- 
tendency to Public Education in Pennsyl- 
vania 
A. Representing the County Superin- 

tendents—Dr. C. E. Dickey, Super- 
intendent, Allegheny County 
Schools 
B. Representing the District Superin- 
tendents 
II. The Future of the County Superinten- 
dency—W. W. Evans, Superintendent, 
Columbia County 

Thursday afternoon’s session will be di- 
vided. The County Superintendents will con- 
sider the report of the committee which has 
been studying “The Larger Unit of School 
Administration and Supervision.” The report 
of the committee will be presented by Dr. M. 
S. Bentz, Superintendent of Cambria County. 
The District Superintendents will discuss the 
report of the committee which has been study- 
ing the question “How to Insure a Continuous 
Supply of Competent Teachers for the Public 
Schools.” The committee’s report will be pre- 
sented by Dr. Albert Lindsay Rowland, Su- 
perintendent of Cheltenham Township. 

The theme for Thursday evening’s session 
will be “Improvement of Teachers in Service,” 
with Dr. Frank Cody, Superintendent of De- 
troit Schools, as the speaker. 





Supervisor, Health and Physical 
Education 


Mr. Charles D. Vibberts, formerly in the 
Health and Physical Education Department 
of State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, 
has been appointed Supervisor of Health and 
Physical Education in the Department of 
Public Instruction. 

Mr. Vibberts is a graduate of Springfield, 
Mass., College, and received his Master’s De- 
gree in Physical Education from the same in- 
stitution. He was Director of Physical Educa- 
tion in the State Teachers College at Kutztown 
before going to East Stroudsburg and has had 
experience in Mineola, N. Y.; New Britain, 
Conn.; and Springfield, Mass. 
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Education Week 


American Education Week will be celebrated 
this year November 10-16. The program 
sponsored by the American Legion, United 
States Bureau of Education, and the National 
Education Association includes the following 


themes: 


Monday, November 10—The Schools and 
the Enrichment of Human Life 
% Tuesday, November 11—-How Schools Pro- 
% mote Patriotism and World Understanding 
= Wednesday, November 12—The Schools: of 
> Yesterday 
*% Thursday, November 138—The Schools of 
"| Today 
Friday, November 14—-What the Schools 

Have Helped the Individual to Achieve 
> Saturday, November 15—What the Schools 
|) Have Helped America to Achieve 
Sunday, November 16—The Schools of To- 
+ morrow 
5 Suggestions for organizing programs have 
) appeared annually in the ScHoot JOURNAL. 
) The April number of the N. E. A. Journal 
carried a page that contained many helpful 
references. In recent years, the necessity for 
) initiating a continuous program of interpret- 
> ing the aims, needs, and achievements of the 
| schools has been stressed. The opening of the 
schools for a new year is an appropriate time 
to augment such a program. Additional sug- 
gestions will appear in the October issue of 
the N. E. A. Journal. 
> Last year North Carolina issued a bulletin 
\ of forty-eight pages in the interest of Ameri- 
can Education Week. The program was so 
| organized that each day of the week was 
devoted to one of the seven cardinal princi- 
ples of education—treated under the following 
topics: slogan for the day; purpose of the 
day; suggested related activities; materials 
such as texts, films, pictures, music, free bulle- 
+ tins, ete. In that publication the State Super- 
') intendent of Public Instruction makes the fol- 
) lowing comment: “The primary purpose of 
+ American Education Week is to acquaint the 
> public with the work of the schools, with their 
aims, achievements, and needs. This is the 
> week when the public comes to school and the 
school goes to the public. It should make 
pupil, teacher, and parent conscious of his 
+ obligation to strengthen the school by making 
it true to the needs of life around it. The 
+ school exists to inform, to lift, to guide, to 
) inspire.” 





THE SCHOOLS OF DOYLESTOWN celebrated a 
silver anniversary during the June commence- 
ment. The year marked the completion of 
twenty-five years of service to the Doylestown 
schools by Carmon Ross, supervising principal, 
and the commencement project was “Twenty- 
five Years Growth.” 
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Preparation of Teachers in 


One-Room Schools 
The result of the recent statistical study of 
teachers in the one-room schools of the State, 
conducted by the Department of Public In- 
struction, has revealed some interesting facts. 
The following table shows the type of prep- 
aration and the number of teachers: 


Type of Single 
Preparation Women 
Elementary School 114 
High School 2,127 
Two-year normal 1,595 
Three-year normal 122 
College 74 80 
Graduate school 2 oe 
Technical school 3 
No institutional prepara- 

tion 1 12 


It will be noted in the above that 74 men, 
80 single women, and 45 married women hold 
baccalaureate degrees. In addition, 23 men, 
6 single women, and 4 married women hold 
master degrees. In the elementary schools of 
the State at large, 60 per cent of the teach- 
ers are normal school graduates or better; 
whereas, in the one-room schools of the State, 
36 per cent of the teachers have standard 
qualifications. The study also shows that 72 
per cent of the male teachers, and 56 per cent 
of the women teachers in one-room schools 
have less than standard qualifications which 
are four years of high school training, or its 
equivalent, plus two years of normal school 
training, or its equivalent. 


Married 
Men 





State Council Summary 
The State Council of Education will hold 
meetings this year on the first Friday of each 
month. The following is a summary of the 
business of general interest transacted during 


the school year 1929-30: 

1. Awarded 80 State scholarships. 
article on page 46 for winners.) 

2. Authorized new curriculums and _ the 
power to confer certain degrees to four ac- 
credited Colleges and Universities. 

3. Authorized new curriculums for the prep- 
aration of teachers in certain specific fields to 
5 accredited Colleges and Universities. 

4, Approved 62 new consolidated schools. 

5. Approved 35 sites for new consolidated 
schools. 

6. Awarded, from the State School Fund, 
special aid in the amount of $53,380.95 to 16 
financially distressed school districts to assist 
them in maintaining the minimum educational 
facilities prescribed by law. 

7. Appropriated $28,500, from the School 
Building Fund, to assist four financially dis- 
tressed school districts in the construction of 
new buildings. 

8. Appropriated $60,700 from the Fund to 
Aid Poor Districts, to ten financially dis- 
tressed and handicapped school districts. 

9. Approved vainbortnnnet for 701 special 
classes in 64 school districts of the State. 

10. Reapproved 578 consolidated schools for 
transportation reimbursement. 


(See 
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Colleges Cooperate 

Closer, constructive cooperation between the 
Liberal Arts and the State Teachers Colleges 
of the State is indicated in the following re- 
port received and accepted by the College 
Presidents’ Association of Pennsylvania, at its 
regular meeting held at Albright College, Fri- 
day, May 16, 1930: 7 E 

In accord with the action of the Presidents 
Association at its last meeting, the Chairman 
of your Special Committee to confer with the 
State Department of Public Instruction with 
reference to the development of a closer co- 
operation between the Liberal Arts Colleges 
and the State Teachers Colleges, arranged for 
a conference with Doctor John A. H. Keith on 
Apr?! 28. : . 

Your committee was received with the great- 
est courtesy and more than an hour was spent 
in a comprehensive discussion of the entire 
field covered by the resolutions forwarded to 
the State Department of Public Instruction 
by our Association. ; 

It was agreed, First—That both the Liberal 
Arts Colleges and the Teachers Colleges oc- 
cupy fields which render distinct and valuable 
contributions to the life of our State and 
Nation. ; 

Seecond—That the Department of Public 
Instruction regards the teaching and prepara- 
tion of high school teachers as being distinctly 
the field in which the Liberal Arts Colleges are 
greatly needed in the State of Pennsylvania. 
The Superintendent made it very clear to your 
Committee that the Department of Public In- 
struction cherishes the warmest sentiments of 
appreciation for the work done by the Liberal 
Arts Colleges in the field of Public School 
Education. Doctor Keith made it clear that 
there was no disposition on the part of the 
State Council of Education to give the Teach- 
ers Colleges, work now being done by Liberal 
Arts Schools and Colleges. 

Third—It was agreed that the program of 
the State Council of Education necessitates the 
cooperation of Liberal Arts Colleges. The 
Department of Public Instruction, in order 
that suspicions and unfortunate misunder- 
standings might not occur, went on record as 
desiring a closer cooperation. 

Fourth—It was agreed that the objective 
toward which the Department of Public In- 
struction will bend every effort is the establish- 
ing of a fifth year required for high school 
teaching preparation in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. This added year shall be regarded as 
the Post-graduate Professional Course in the 
field of teaching. The graduates of our Liberai 
Arts Schools as well as of our Teachers Col- 
leges shall take this extra year in the teachers’ 
training schools established by the State or in 
such other schools, offering post-graduate 
courses, as.may be designated by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

In view of the importance of full cboperation 
and complete understanding in the field of 
education in our State, I am glad to recom- 
mend that a standing committee be appointed 
whose duty it shall be to act as the delegated 
group from our body which may hold confer- 
ences from time to time with the Department 
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of Public Instruction upon such matters as 
concern our Association. 

H. W. A. Hanson, Gettysburg College 
President, College Presidents’ Association 
Grorce L. OMWAKE, Ursinus College 
Secretary, College Presidents’ Association 


High Schools Graduate 50,000 


Reports received from the 815 public four-/ 
year and senior high schools in the State show 
that more than 38,000 high school graduates) 
received diplomas at the June commencements.,| 
Adding to this number the 6,000 who gradu-| 
ated in February, and the 5,500 who graduated)” 
from private secondary schools gives a total} 
of approximately 50,000 high school graduates 
for the scholastic year 1929-1930. ; 

It is interesting to note that in recent years| 
the rapid increase in school enrolment has} 
occurred in the secondary school, comprising} 
grades 7 to 12. A still further increase is} 
indicated by the fact that the enrolment in 
grades 9 to 12 of the secondary high schools} 
comprises only about 40% of the individuals 
reported by the census in the age group, 
fourteen to seventeen years. The secondary} 
schools of Pennsylvania are rapidly being ref 
organized on the junior-senior high school 
basis incorporating the junior high school as} 
an integral part of the State school system. > 

The increase in high school enrolment and 
the number remaining to complete the second- 
ary school course are due to several causes. 
Changes in the industrial and economic world 
have made it necessary for those who aspire} 
to better positions to secure more complete> 
preparation than has previously been de-} 
manded for entrance into schools giving ad-f \ 
vanced training or into the various vocations. > 
With the coming of the machine age, the 
number of available positions has been re-f 
duced, thus making it unnecessary for the em-f 
ployment of those in the younger age group.| 
Likewise, hazardous positions have been closed 
to those below the eighteen year age level./ 
An increase in the number of skilled and[ 
semi-skilled positions requiring technical train-| 
ing, such as can be given in the commercial} 
course and vocational shop courses in the} 
high school, have attracted many who pre-} 
viously left school at an early age. Another| 
reason is the demand made by an increasing} 
number of boys and girls for the cultural 
education represented by courses offered in 
both the secondary school and college level. 

With increased time for leisure activities, it 
becomes desirable to develop those traits and 
abilities which will contribute to more whole- 
some and worthwhile living. In 1900 approxi- 
mately four persons in each thousand of popu-| 
lation were enrolled in grades 9 to 12 of the} 
secondary schools. During the year now clos- 
ing approximately forty out of each thousand 
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of population were enrolled in these grades. 
The secondary school is also assuming a larger 
role in training for civic competency, in de- 
veloping the proper attitudes, and in giving 
the basic training and information necessary 
for worthy home membership. Training in 
homemaking for girls is recognized as a funda- 
mental obligation by the proper schools. 
Parents see the value of such training and 
are prompted to make sacrifices that pupils 
may remain to complete the full secondary 
school course. 

The attractiveness of the secondary school 
program is a fourth cause for an increased 
number remaining to complete the full twelve- 
year program. An effort is being made 
throughout the Commonwealth to adapt courses 


+ of study to meet the needs of the individual 


pupils. The addition of such courses as 
health and physical education, music, art, 
commercial education, homemaking and shop 
courses to the curriculum is in recognition of 
the fact that pupils vary in their abilities, 
capacities, and interests. 





Broadcasting Program 
The Department of Public Instruction’s 
broadcasting hour, which was interrupted on 
May 24 to permit the installation of improved 
apparatus, has been resumed. The programs 


| will be broadcast each Monday evening at 


eight o’clock from State Police Station WBAK. 
The programs for September and October will 
be as follows: 

September 8—C. V. Kirby—Art in Every- 
day Life. 

September 15—M. Claude Rosenberry— 
Music and Youth. 

September 22—C. F. Hoban—How Pennsyl- 
vania’s Visual Education Program is Improv- 
ing Instruction. 2 

September 29—R. W. Semenow—Real Es- 
tate Licensing in Pennsylvania. 

October 6—C. D. Koch—Present Require- 
ments for Professional Study in Pennsylvania. 

October 13—J. G. Pentz—Evaluation of 
Credentials. 

October 20—A. D. Jackson—Removing De- 
ficiencies in Pre-Professional Education. 

October 27—Jonas E. Wagner—Statistical 
and Research Service in the Department of 
Public Instruction. 





Fall Arbor Day 


Friday, October 24, has been designated by 
Governor John S. Fisher as Fall Arbor Day. 
The programs throughout the State will be 
organized to fit into the State plan of re- 
foresting barren tracts; beautifying highways 
school grounds, and home surroundings; an 
making provisions for shelters and winter food 
for the birds. 

_It is suggested that tree and bird identifica- 

tion, care, and service be included in school 
programs for the fall semester. Suggestions 
for programs have appeared from time to 
time in the ScHooL JOURNAL. 
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Consolidated Schools 
Reports just tabulated in the Department of 
Public Instruction show that there are 647 
consolidated schools in Pennsylvania with a 
total enrolment of 123,260 children. The num- 
ber of consolidated schools, and the number of 
children enrolled in them by counties follows: 


Cons. 

Schools Enrolment 
558 

Allegheny 

Armstrong 


Clearfield 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Cumberland 
Dauphin 
Delaware 
El 


Franklin 
Fulton 
Greene 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jefferson 
Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 


Mercer 
Mifflin 


Montgomery 
Montour 
Northumberland 


Potter 
Schuylkill 
Snyder 
Somerset 
Sullivan 
Susquehanna 


rren 
Washington 
Wayne 
Westmoreland 





Constitution Days 

Constitution Week is an annual celebration, 
and will be observed this year during the week 
of September 14-20. It is well to remember 
the importance of this event in American his- 
tory. A portion at least of the school day on 
September 17, which marks the 148rd anni- 
versary of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, might well be devoted to reading 
and discussing the Constitution. 
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School Journeys in Great Britain 


Cc. F. HOBAN 
Director of Visual Education 


School Journeys, for many years an educa- 
tional experiment in British Schools, have so 
proved their value that they now have, and 
have had for several years, an established 
place in the educational system of London. 
This experiment, so successful in London, has 
resulted in the use of School Journeys in all 
sections of the United Kingdom. (I saw 
proof of this on July 19 when the Coldash 
Elementary School came from Newbury, fifty- 
six miles away, to do work in the British 
Museum.) School Journeys have so proved 
their worth that the school authorities of 
London have subsidized them. Grants are 
annually made so that the poorest children in 
the city have the advantage of this type of 
instruction. 

English teachers are very practical. They 
proceed by the most effective methods. They 
do not attempt as much as American teachers, 
but what they undertake is thoroughly done. 
Their slogan is quality rather than quantity. 
They believe in putting school children in 
direct touch with objects of instruction when- 
ever and wherever possible. They make cen- 
tral in their instructional procedure the fol- 
lowing quotation from Alexander Pope: 


“Thus then to Man the voice of Nature spake— 
Go, from the Creatures thy instructions take; 
Learn from the birds what foods the thickets yield, 
Learn from the beasts the physic of the field; 
Thy arts of building from the bee receive; 

Learn of the male to plough, the worm to weave; 
Learn of the little nautilus to sail, ae 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale.” 


During my recent visit, it was my good 
fortune to find the English schools in session. 
(They close for the summer vacation July 27.) 
Among my observations, I noted that the pen- 
manship of practically all children is neat 
and legible. Teachers insist on this. Arith- 
metic is very practical because it is motivated. 
It is also accurate and much of it is done on 
the outside and related to life situations. The 
work in geography differs from ours in that 
teachers do not depend to so great an extent on 
the text-book. Journeys are the channels 
through which excellence in this subject is 
attained. 

English children have a thorough grasp on 
their literature. They study it in the scenes 
that occasioned it and in the atmosphere in 
which it was written. Journeys to the Shakes- 
peare country, Dickens and Tennyson rambles, 
and visits to the manuscript section of the 
British Museum are common practices. The 
most impressive memory I retain of England 
is a school group reading Gray’s Elegy be- 
neath the yew tree in the .churchyard at 
Stoke Poges. 

Journeys to shrines, to museums, West- 
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minster Abbey, and to scenes marking transi- 
tions and changes are fonts of inspiration in 
history teaching. Authorities at the Tower 
of London, British Museum, and Runnymede 
told me that this year more schools visited 
and made systematic use of the exhibits and 
information than in any previous year. At the 
time of my visit to the British Museum, | 
counted twelve schools. Two factors im- 
pressed me—the fact that it was Saturday; 
and the independent, systematic way in which 
the children made use of materials. : 

School Journeys show their greatest degree f 
of perfection in nature study. As a result of | 
outdoor instruction, British children know? 
thoroughly the common trees, flowers, birds, ) 
insects, and the wild life of their respective 
localities. I tested and verified this statement f 
in a London city and at Newton (rural gram-f 
mar) school. From what I have seen, I am¥ 
convinced that America can profitably pluck 
a leaf from England’s School Journey note- | 
book. To Pennsylvania’s efforts to improve 
the quality of instruction in the schools of the ¥ 
Commonwealth, School Journeys have much to 
contribute. 

In the visual field, England’s chief factor 
is the School Journey. Through this medium — 
also teachers and children get to the museums 
and utilize their valuable collections. I feel ¥ 
we have some advantage in Pennsylvania § 
through the object collections which teachers 
are assembling and increasingly using. While 
London supplies to its schools pictures for 
decorative and instructional purposes, it does 
not circulate slide and film material in the 
same proportion. London’s slide collection is 
about the same as that of our State Library 
and Museum. Schools may purchase film ma- 
terial but it must be of safety stock. 

A second article on School Journeys in Ger- 
many will appear in the October JouRNAL. 





State Scholarship Winners 

Miss Gertrude Parnell of the Germantown 
High School, Philadelphia, made the highest 
record in the annual scholarship examinations, 
held last May, scoring 284 points out of a pos- [/ 
sible 300. Eighteen hundred and forty-eight 
candidates took the scholarship examination. 
The eighty winners follow: 
Name 


Charles W. Wolf 
Leo Egler (38th) 


County 
Adams 
Allegheny 


High School 
Gettysburg High 
South High, Pitts- 


urgh 
Tarentum High 
Allegheny High, 
Pittsburgh 
Sacred H’rt High, 
Pittsburgh 
Sacred H’rt High, 


Pittsburgh 
Dormont High 


Ford City High 
New Bright’n High 


Eugene Hoyet 
Albion Fenderson 
n 

Nellie Manella 
(48ra) 

nary? King 

John K. Tibby, Jr. 
(45th) 


Franklin Core 
Miriam Lindsey 


Armstrong 
Beaver 
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Bedford 
Berks 
Blair 
Bradford 
Bucks 
Butler | 
Cambria 


Cameron 
Carbon 


Centre 
Chester 
Clarion 
Clearfield 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Cumberland 


Dauphin 
Delaware 
Elk 


Erie 
Fayette 
Forest 


Franklin 
Fulton 


Greene 


Huntingdon 
Indiana 


Jefferson 
Juniata 


Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 


Lebanon 


Lehigh 
Luzerne 


Lycoming 
McKean 


Mercer 
Mifflin 


Monroe 
Montgomery 
Montour 
Northampton 


Northumber- 
land 


Perry 
Philadelphia 


Pike 
Potter 


Schuylkill 
Snyder 
Somerset 


Sullivan 
Susquehanna 
Tioga 

Union 


Venango 
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Nevin Shaffer 
Ethel Freyberger 
Francis Karl 
Juanita Havens 
Charles Deaterly 
James Lisler 
Norman J. Rush 


Theodore Rogers 
Florence Steiger- 
walt 
Charles A. Myers 
Chas. F. Congdon 
Tonald Robertson 
James Murphy 
Calvin Golumbic 
Kenneth Yorks 
Madeleine Gill 
Christina Mere- 
dith 
Samuel Zerfoss, 
Jr. 
Elinor Clapp 
Frank Knights 
Verne M. Bernard 
Herman Chinn 
Robt. L. Taylor 


Kathleen Boggs 
Mildred Knauff 


a A. Gold- 


erg 
Josephine Rymer 
Joy King 


Katharine Means 
Olive Jameson 


Stephen Lawroski 
Lewis L. Schoch 
Ruth Mervis 


Pauline Light 


John Hollenbach 

Leonard Luzenski 
(20th) 

Jeannette L. Freed 
(21st) 

Ethel Smith 

Jean Skaden 


Eric Thompson 
John Horning 


Clifford Okuno 

Edw. R. Schaeffer 
George R. Dochat 
Solomon J. Mate- 


sky 
Wm. R. Schrader 


Theodore Hebel 
David Buslik (1st) 


Martin A. Blaker 
(2nd) 

Louis A. Wikler 
(3rd) 

Wm. B. Stevens 
(4th) 

Thos. A. Harvey 
(5t 

— Parnell 

Hyman Goldberg 
(7th) 

Helen J. Bradley 
(8th) 

Elizabeth Wolfe 

Elizabeth Har- 
rington 

William S. Hill 

Ruth Plummer 

Rebecca J. Mos- 
toller 

Ruth Heverly 

Helen Alexander 


Lucille Wingate 
Walter C. Johnson 


Frances Inman 


Bedford High 
Wyomissing High 
Altoona High 
Canton High 
Quakertown High 
Butler Sen. High 
Westtown School, 
Westtown 

Emporium High 
Lehighton High 


State Coll’ge High 
West Chester High 
East Brady High 
Curwensville High 
Lock Haven High 
Bloomsburg High 
Meadville High 
Carlisle High 


Hummelst’n High 


Swarthmore High 
Johnsonburg High 
East High, Erie 
Connellsville High 
Jenks Twp. High, 
Marionville 
Chambersb’g High 
McConnellsburg 


igh 
Waynesburg High 


Huntingdon High 
Montgomery Twp. 
High, Arcadia 
Brookville High 

Fayette Twp. 
High, McAlis- 
terville 
Dalton High 
Marietta High 
New Castle Senior 
High 
Lebanon Senior 
High 
Allentown High 
Nanticoke High 


Pittston High 


Williamsp’rt High 
Port Allegheny 
High 


Sharon High 
— Senior 
sincere High 
Phoenixville High 
Danville High 
Bethlehem High 


Milton High 


Liverpool High 
S. Phila. Boys’ 


High 

Central High 
Central High 
Central High 
Northeast High 
Germantown High 
Central High 
Kensington High 


Milford High 
Coudersport High 


Pottsville High 
Selinsgrove High 
Somerset Dp. 
High, Friedens 
Dushore High 
Forest City High 
Wellsboro High 
Hartley Twp. 
High, Laurelton 
Franklin High 


Warren 
Washington 
Wayne 
Westmore- 
land Joseph Pergar 


Hazel Allen 


Warren High 
Monongahela High 
So 


Hig: 
Sewickley Twp. 
High, Herminie 
Tunkhannock 
High 


Joseph Mastrucci 
Carl J. Yohe, Jr. 
Wolland Haas 


Wyoming 


York Louree Remsburg hed = 1. Penn High, 


Other Awards 


The Edison Scholarship—awarded to Charles 
H. Cloukey, Lansdowne High School, Lans- 
downe. 

Colorado School of Mines Scholarship— 
awarded to John W. Rockwell, Jr., Waynesboro 
High School, Waynesboro. 

Michigan College of Mining and Technology 
Scholarship—awarded to Wallace W. Durand, 
Jr., Wilkinsburg High School, Wilkinsburg. 





Fire Prevention Manual 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
85 John Street, New York City, has issued a 
new pamphlet, “Safeguarding the Nation 
Against Fire,” a sample copy of which will be 
furnished to teachers upon application, and in 
quantity for use in classes at five cents per 
copy. The new pamphlet, issued in an effort 
to combat fire waste, is a more advanced dis- 
cussion of fire prevention than “Safeguarding 
the Home Against Fire” and “Safeguarding 
the Farm Against Fire,” previously issued by 
this Board. 





Providing Athletic Fields 

“In the case of George H. Wey and Lucy B. 
Wey vs. the School District of the Borough of 
Ben Avon No. 2788, April term, the Court of 
Common Pleas of Allegheny County, the court 
held that a school district may legally acquire 
land by condemnation proceedings for the pur- " 
pose of providing an athletic field even though 
the board of directors does not contemplate 
erecting a building on the same.” 


SAMUEL S. FLEISHER, well known patron of 
the Arts in Philadelphia and a member of the 
State Council of Education, established an art 
center in Cape May County, N. J., which has 
spread to other counties in the state. The idea 
was to afford opportunity for the development 
of the creative instinct and to enlarge the 
aesthetic and spiritual vision generally. It is 
of particular interest to the school people of 
Pennsylvania that the president of the Cape 
May County Art League is Thomas J. Durrell, 
the county superintendent of schools. He is 
largely responsible for the interest in art which 
has been aroused among the school children 
and for the development in the rural communi- 
ties of art and beauty in the cultural things 
of life. 
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June College Graduates 


The 54 accredited colleges and universities 
of the State granted 9,074 baccalaureate de- 
grees at the June commencements. Ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the number did 
their work in the field of education. The 
names of the institutions and the number of 
baccalaureate graduates follow: 


Albright 
Allegheny 
Beaver 

Bryn Mawr 
Bucknell 
Carnegie 
Cedar Crest 
Dickinson 
Drexel 
Dropsie 
Duquesne 
Elizabethtown 
Franklin and Marshall 
Geneva 
Gettysburg 
Grove City 
Haverford 


Marywood 
Mercyhurst 
Misericordia 
Moravian (Men’s) 
Moravian (Women’s) 
Mount St. Joseph 
Muhlenberg 

Penna. Women’s 
Penna. Military 
Penn State 

Phila. Pharmacy and Science 


Seton Hill 
Susquehanna 
Swarthmore 


University of Pennsylvania 
* University of Pittsburgh 
Ursinus 

Villa Maria 

Villanova 

Washington and Jefferson 
Waynesburg 

Westminster 

Wilson 


In addition to the above, the State Teachers 
Colleges granted the following number of bac- 
calaureate degrees and normal certificates: 


School Bac. Normal 


Degrees 
Bloomsburg 
California 


East Stroudsburg 
Edinboro 
Indiana 
Kutztown 
Lock Haven’ 
Mansfield 
Millersville 
Shippensburg 
Slippery Rock 
West Chester 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
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Attendance Summary for 1929-30 


During the past school year the teachers in 
the following counties for an eight-month 
period and those in the indicated districts for 
a nine-month period made it possible for their 
superintendents to forward the monthly at- 
tendance reports on time each month to the 
Department of Public Instruction: 


1929-30 
Counties 
3 Lebanon 
2 Lehigh 
2 Lycoming 
5 Northumberland 
4 Potter 
Susquehanna 
Tioga 
3 Wyoming 
2 York 


Adams 

Blair 
Cameron 
Delaware 
Greene 
Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 


Districts 


Aliquippa 3 Lower Merion 
Arnol Mahanoy City 
Bangor Mahanoy Twp. 
Beaver Falls Marcus Hook 
Bellevue McKeesport 
Berwick McKees Rocks 
Bethlehem Middletown 
Blakely Milton 
Bloomsburg Minersville 
Braddock Monessen 
Bristol Mount Carmel 
Canonsburg Mount Pleasant Boro. 
Carbondale Munhall 
Pveciogne Nanty-Glo 

arnegie N h 
Chambersburg Men 
Charleroi 
Cheltenham 
Clairton 
Clearfield 
Coal 
Coatesville 
Columbia 
Connellsville 
Conshohocken 
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New Kensington 
Newport 
Norristown 
Northampton 
Olyphant 
Palmerton 
Phoenixville 
Pittston 
Plymouth 
Pottstown 
Punxsutawney 
Radnor Twp. 
Reading 
Redstone 
Rochester 
Rostraver 
Sayre 
Scottdale . 
Scranton 
Shamokin 
Sharon 
Sunbury 
Tamaqua 
Tarentum 
Taylor 
Tyrone 
Vandergrift 
Washington 
Waynesboro 
West Chester 
5 West Mahanoy 
Wilkes-Barre 
2 Williamsport 
5 Windber 
5 York 
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E. Conemaugh 
Erie 
Farrell 


Fell 

Ford City 
Forest City 
Franklin 
Hanover 
Hazle 
Hazleton 
Hollidaysburg 
Homestead 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jersey Shore 
Johnsonburg 
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Kingston 
Kittanning 
Lehighton 
Lewistown 

5 Lock Haven 
Logan 


DONO! DOCOCWQWOCTIOCOCIOIHPCOCECOTOR Nocotete Go ch Cont 


2 Counties and districts which have ¢submitted 
monthly attendance reports on time for two 
years. 

3 Counties and districts which have submitted 
monthly attendance reports on time for three 
years. 

4 Counties and districts which have submitted 
monthly attendance reports on time for four 
years. 

5 Counties and districts which have submitted 
monthly attendance reports on time for five 
years. 





























Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide 


what books they want to read, and at the same time 
other books which they may never have the time to read. 


ain a passing acquaintance with many 
The following announcements, unless 


signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to 
enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


LANDS AND PEOPLES; THE WORLD IN COLOR. 
Editor-in-chief, Holland Thompson. Intro- 
duction by Isaiah Bowman, director of 
American Geographical Society of New 
York. 7 vols. Illus. Grolier Society, 
Philadelphia, Pa. $49.50 less 10% to 
libraries, $44.50. 

Six hundred forty pages of fine color print- 
ing embellish the pages of these seven volumes 
which present in a fascinating manner the 
story of other lands. Beneath each picture, 
the coloring of which is fine and the detail very 
clear, is an explanatory paragraph. Black and 
white illustrations are also numerous. 

Although the pictures attract the eye first, 
the text is also very worthwhile. All the coun- 
tries are described as well as pictured—their 
history, the racial ancestry and traits of their 
peoples, the varying climates, forms of govern- 
ment, cities, natural wealth, scenery, indus- 
tries, commerce, agriculture, arts, manners 
and customs, dress, religion, and education. 
A wealth of geography, history, social studies, 
civics, literature, and art is presented. 

The cover of each volume pictures a scene 
which suggests the countries treated within. 
Contiguous countries are grouped, as far as 
possible, in the volumes, and Volume I con- 
tains a table of contents which shows this 
order. An index in Volume VII lists the pic- 
tures and text. : 

The artcraft binding may be cleansed easily 
without destroying the beauty of the books. 
Every school library will find the set valuable, 
and every home library will welcome the 
addition. 


THe EvoLUTION OF THE COMMON SCHOOL. 
Edward H. Reisner, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 590 pp. Macmillan. $2.25. 

For students in the field of elementary edu- 
cation. From the beginnings of the story down 
to the present day, the author shows the mean- 
ing of popular education in relation to the total 
social situation in which it operated and traces 
the changes in objectives and practices in con- 
nection with changes in the conception of the 
individual and of his relationship to human 
society. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY GRADES. I, N. Madsen, Ph.D., direc- 
tor of the Department of Tests and Meas- 
urements, State Normal School, Lewiston, 
Idaho. Edited by Lewis M. Terman. 294 
pp. World Book Company. 

A simple, straightforward exposition of the 
essentials of testing, written for the average 
elementary teacher and for the student who is 
entering upon the subject for the first time. 
After an understandable discussion of statis- 
tical concepts, the author shows the relation 
of testing to the course of study, the deter- 
mination and attainment of objectives, pupil 
diagnosis, remedial instruction, sectioning 
classes, and classifying pupils. He then gives 
a cross-section of available tests and shows 
how teachers may use these splendid tools to 
improve their teaching. 


LIBERTY. Everett Dean Martin, Director, Peo- 
ple’s Institute at Cooper Union. 307 pp. 
W. W. Norton & Co., New York. $3. 
The Book - of - the - Month Club selection for 
June. Liberty, according to our author, exists 
only among the truly educated—among such 
as know its real meaning. Democracy is not 
made by mere passage of laws. It must limit 
the number of things to be organized, leaving 
as much as possible to individual initiative; 
yet the trend is in the opposite direction. Here- 
in he sees a boomerang. He advocates freedom 
of speech, opposes censorship, and stresses edu- 
cating the individual to recognize his own prob- 
lems and face his own responsibilities; for only 
by maintaining tolerance, open-mindedness, in- 
dividual responsibility, and the supremacy of 
intelligence and good taste over prejudice and 
vulgarity can freedom thrive. A _ thought- 
provoking book for the thoughtful. 


FOUNDATIONS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. F. 
Theodore Struck, Head of Department of 
Industrial Education, Pennsylvania State 
College. John Wiley & Sons. 492 pp. $3. 

This book is well adapted as a textbook for 
foundation and orientation courses in indus- 
trial education. It is even more than that in 
that it combines in one volume a well-rounded 
treatment of the underlying philosophy, basic 
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principles, prevailing practices, and recognized 
terminology and standards in trade and indus- 
trial education together with a background of 
the social, economic, educational, and _his- 
torical facts influencing the development of 
vocational education and the methods and 
practices now in effect. 

Questions and problems at the end of each 
chapter, with selective references, make it 
especially adaptable for classroom use. In fact, 
much of the material presented has been tested 
in the classroom by the author himself. The 
book is a distinct contribution to the literature 
now available in this expanding field of 
education. 


JOHN DEWEY—THE MAN AND HIs PHILOSOPHY. 
181 pp. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Eight addresses delivered in New York City, 
October 18 and 19, in celebration of the seven- 
tieth birthday of John Dewey and his response, 
together with a foreword by Henry W. Holmes 
and an introduction by William H. Kilpatrick. 
The addresses give an admirable appraisal of 
Dewey’s contribution to the philosophy of 
education. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR STUDENTS OF EDUCATION. 
(Revised edition.) Arthur I. Gates, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 612 pp. Macmil- 
lan. $2.25. 

In this revision the author has made several 
major changes: 1. By omitting materials which 
are of academic interest rather than of pro- 
fessional value and by dropping theories which 
have lost prestige as the result of scientific 
investigation. 2. By adding material relating 
to new discoveries in educational psychology. 
Among these additions is material on personal- 
ity adjustment and development; motivation; 
growth of structures, functions, and forms of 
behavior; guidance; adjusting the educative 
process to individual differences. He presents 
a new interpretation of the transfer of train- 
ing and greatly expands the chapters on abil- 
ity and capacity. 


PROBLEMS IN GENERAL SCIENCE. George W. 
Hunter and Walter G. Whitman. 688 pp. 
Illus. American. 

This text is divided into twenty-one units of 
study on such topics as: How to Control Our 
Environment; Air in the Service of Man; Com- 
munication. At the first of each series is given 
a series of survey questions followed by a 
preview. After the preview are the problems, 
which include exercises, experiments, demon- 
strations, and field trips. At the end of each 
problem is a self-testing exercise and at the 
end of each unit a test on fundamental con- 
cepts. Finally a number of activities: project 
debates, etc., are suggested. 
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RESEARCH METHODS AND TEACHERS’ PROBLEMS. 
Douglas Waples and Ralph W. Tyler. 
653 pp. Macmillan. $3.50 

One of x e Modern Teachers’ Series of which 

William C. Bagley is editor. The book is in- 
tended primarily to facilitate systematic 
studies of teachers’ classroom problems, in- 
cluding curricula, methods of teaching, and 
management. It abounds in material useful 
to aid supervisors and teachers in service in 
solving urgent problems of their particular 
school or class. This book should prove very 
valuable to the inquiring teacher who is ever 
alert for ways of increasing the effectiveness 
of her instruction. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, ITS ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION. Edited by Wm. M. 
Proctor and Nicholas Ricciardi. 324 pp. 
Stanford University Press. $3 

This is a symposium volume in which are 
reported administrative procedures now preva- 
lent in the junior high schools of California. 

Each chapter is written by an individual rich 

in junior high school experience in the fields 

of teaching and administration. Material pre- 
sented is that which those “on the firing line” 
believe most helpful to others working in the 
junior high school field. 


How To WRITE A THESIS. Ward G. Reeder. 


216 pp. Public School Publishing Com- 


pany. : 

A revised and enlarged edition of a former 
volume. Major emphasis is placed on phases 
of thesis writing which common observation 
has shown causes the student the greatest 
trouble, especially on the literary style. It 
contains a fairly comprehensive and at the 
same time practical set of rules and sugges- 
tions on the preparation of theses and other 
scientific reports. To students and others con- 
fronted with preparation of theses, it will be 
a very useful volume. 


THE PUPIL’s WORKBOOK IN THE GEOGRAPHY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. George Elderon Harding, 
professor of geography, State Teachers 
— California, Pa. 65 pp. Ginn. 


The iin in presenting this book, contends 
that the logical beginning of the study of 
geography is the home vicinity. The content 
material, for use in the seventh and eighth 
grades, concerns Pennsylvania entirely and is 
intended to stimulate the pupil toward a 
proper geographic interpretation of facts as 
he finds them in his own state. This book is 
not a text, but is composed of study problems 
which, in part, make use of the personal ex- 
periences of the child. Graphs and other 
devices in varied form clarify the statistics. 


PLANNING Your Future. Geo. E. Myers, 
Gladys M. Little, and Sarah A. Robinson. 

417 pp. Illus. McGraw-Hill. $1.50 
An occupational civics text for junior high 
school grades. The authors have accumulated 
basic information to give youth a start in 
thinking seriously and intelligently about the 
future. They have followed the United States 
census classification of occupations and have 
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presented material on agriculture; mining; 
manufacturing; transportation; trade; public, 
professional, and personal service; and clerical 
work. The material is arranged for one 
semester’s study of five class hours per week. 
The course is intended to be largely of labora- 
tory character. 


City ScHoot INSTITUTES IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
Leo R. DeLong, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. EllEssDee Educational Publishers, 
Camp Hill, Pa. 145 pp. 

This book deals with the status of city 
school institutes in Pennsylvania, particularly 
as a means of providing opportunities for the 
in-service professional growth of teachers. 
Various types of institutes are evaluated; 
other methods of professional in-service train- 
ing for teachers utilized since 1923 are sum- 
marized; the relative emphasis placed upon the 
solutions of educational problems in institute 
programs is discussed; the extent and type of 
personnel employed in institute programs are 
presented; together with proposals for making 
the in-service education of teachers supported 
through institute funds of greater value. Mr. 
DeLong has brought to this study a back- 
ground secured through three years of actual 
experience in city institute work as director 
of the eastern Pennsylvania office, Pennsyl- 
vania State College teacher training extension. 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


HoME PROBLEMS OF PARENTS. A series of 
eight radio talks. Florence M. Tea- 
garden. University of Pittsburgh. Radio 
Publication No. 60. $.60 

Dr. Teagarden, who is a specialist in the 
field of child psychology, discusses Home 

Problems of Parents on these topics: the Child 

and His Parents; Obedience; Toys, Temper 

Tantrums; Psychology of the Sick Child; the 

Child and His Money; and the Psychology of 

Children’s Clothes. A clear note of common 

sense prevails in the talks, and there is food 

for thought for all parents and teachers. The 
pamphlet is very readable. 





Books Received 
American Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave, N.Y.C.: 
Fact AND Story Reapers. Books II & III. 
Henry Suzzallo, Geo. E. Freeland, Kath- 
erine L. McLaughlin, Ada M. Skinner. 
INTERESTING THINGS TO KNow. Third year 
of Do and Learn Readers. Margaret L. 
White and Alice Hanthorn. 
MAKERS OF OuR NATION. Reuben P. Halleck 
and Juliette Frantz. 
NEW JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING. Frederick 
G. Nichols. $1. 
RurRAL COMMUNITY Lire. Lee Ora Lantis. 
STORIES OF ANIMALS AND OTHER STORIES. 
Margaret White and Alice Hanthorn. 
STRAYER-UPTON JUNIOR MATHEMATICS. Mop- 
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Clifford B. 


ERN ALGEBRA. Ninth Year. 
Upton. 


D. Appleton and Company, 35 W. 32nd St., 
Ne ¥-.€.2 


Your LANGUAGE. E. C. Cline. $1.20. 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. C.: 

AN OUTLINE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. Grades 
I & II. Leonora Andersen and Flor- 
ence McKinley. $2. 

TRACK AND FIELD FOR WOMEN. 
Frymir. $2. 

WOMEN AND ATHLETICS. Women’s Division, 
National Amateur Athletic Federation. 


Alice W. 


$0.75. ; 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 17 E. 23rd St., Chicago, IIl.: 

ADVENTURES IN STORYLAND. Grade _ II. 
Frances L. Taylor. $0.60. 

PETER MAKES Goop. Grades IV to VI. Ger- 
trude Thomas. $0.75. 

PupPpPET PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. Grades IV & 
V. Florence M. Everson. $1. 

The Century Co., 353 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.: 

ARGUMENTATION. James A. Winans and 
Wm. E. Utterback. $2.25. 

SociaAL SCIENCE. Clarence P. Davey and 
James Cameron. $0.76. 

SoLID GEOMETRY. Leonard D. Haertter. 
$1.40. 

A Work Book FOR STUDENTS IN 
GROWING. Wm. A. Broyles. $2. 

The Commonwealth Fund, Division of Publica- 
tions, 41 E. 57th St., N. Y. C.: 

CHILDREN AT THE CROSSROADS. Agnes E. 
Benedict. $1.50. 

The John Day Co., 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.: 

A MEDIEVAL Map oF EAST AND WEsT. Alice 
York. $2. 

Ginn and Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass.: 

CHINOOK AND His FAMILy. Eva B. Seeley 
and Martha A. L. Lane. $0.92. 

EXERCISES IN CORRECT ENGLISH. Wm. M. 
Tanner. $0.60. 

Goop READING FOR HicH ScuHoois. II— 
Achievement. T. P. Cross, Reed Smith, 
and E. C. Stauffer. $1.96. 

HEROS ET HEROINES DE FRANCE. 
brule. $1. 

Les TRAVAILLEURS DE LA MER. Victor Hugo. 
$0.72. 

MILLINERY PROCESSES. 
$1.60. 

READING ACTIVITIES IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. 
Grace E. Storm and Nila B. Smith. $2. 

READINGS IN VOCATIONAL LIFE. Howard C. 
Hill. $1.80. 

WHEN I WRITE A THEME. Chas. S. Thomas 
and James C. Bowman. $0.80. 

A YEAR OF SPANISH. Alfred Coester. $1.48. 

Globe Book Co., 175 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. Warren 
Starkey. 

LATIN—Two YEARS. 


FRUIT- 


Noelia Du- 


Carlotta M. Brown. 


L. 
Clyde R. Jeffords. 
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D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 
ANSWER Book FOR ENGLISH IN ACTION. 
Books I & II. J. C. Tressler. 


AN AMERICAN IN GERMANY. E. E. Pattou. 
CLOTHING AND STYLE.. Wm. H. Dooley. $4. 
MASTERY GRAMMAR GUIDES. Books I & II. 
Erma Pixley and Mary Frasher. $0.48 
each. 
MASTER VERGIL. Elizabeth Nitchie. 
NARRATIVE PoEMsS. Max J. Herzberg. $0.60. 
PROGRESSIVE BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. Wm. L 
Schaaf. 
VeRGIL’s AENEID. Clyde Pharr. $2. 
Norman W. Henley Publishing Co., 2 W. 45th 
Bt, ONS Cee 
ELECTRICITY FOR BEGINNERS. Edward H. 
Thomas. $1.50. 
Henry Holt & Co., 19 W. 44th St., N. Y. C.: 
A LABORATORY COURSE IN GENERAL LAN- 
GuAGE. Books I & II. Lilly Lindquist. 
MANUAL AND KEY FOR A LABORATORY COURSE 
IN GENERAL LANGUAGE. Lilly Lind- 
quist. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, 
Mass.: 
CoMMUNITY HYGIENE. Woods Hutchinson. 
$0.88. 
Johnson Publishing Co., 8-10 S. Fifth St., Rich- 
mond, Va.: 
SUPERVISED STUDENT-TEACHING. Arthur R. 
Mead. $3. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., N. 
Ve ORG 


AMBER BEAD. Toni Rothmund. $2. 

BUILDERS OF EMPIRE. Floyd L. Darrow. 
$2.50. 

THE Dwarrs’ RAILWAY. Joseph Auslander. 
$1.50. 

THE KeELPIES RUN Away. Etta A. Blais- 
dell. $0.65. 

LINNET ON THE THRESHOLD. Margaret T. 
Raymond. $2. 

THE Lazy Teppy Bear. Willy Planck. $1. 

Lions & TicERS & ELEPHANTS. Bertha & 
Elmer Hader. $1.25. 

MUGEL THE GIANT. Rolf Winkler. $2. 

SCIENCE IN THE SERVICE OF HEALTH. Elliot 
R. Downing. $2. 

SUSANN OF SANDY PoINT. Annie G. Cas- 
well. $2. 

THE TALE OF THE WARRIOR LorD. Merriam 
Sherwood. The story of Le Cid. $2.50. 

TOMMY-TATTERS. Louis Moe. $1.50. 

WANDA AND GRETA AT BRoBY FARM. Amy 
Palm. $2. 

WHEN STAR CHILDREN PLAY. Gertrude J. 
Klett. $1.50. 

Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 

A History oF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Wm. 
A. Neilson & Ashley H. Thorndike. 
$1.60. 

A MANUAL TO ACCOMPANY AMERICAN His- 
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TORY. Thomas M. Marshall and Edgar 
B. Wesley. $0.24. 


THE OREGON TRAIL. Francis Parkman. $0.80. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRONOMY. Franklin S. 
Harris and Geo. Stewart. $2. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. Daniel Defoe. $0.80. 

SoLip GEOMETRY. Rolland R. Smith and 
Leland W. Smith. $1.24. 

THE TEACHING OF SECONDARY MATHEMATICS. 
Jasper O. Hassler and Rolland R. Smith. 
$2.50. 

A Work Book FOR PRINCIPALS AND SUPER- 
VISORS. Robert H. Lane. $1. 

THE WoRK-PLAY Books. PETER AND PEGGY. 
ROUND THE YEAR. FRIENDLY STORIES. 
MAKE AND MAKE-BELIEVE. Arthur I. 
Gates and Miliam B. Huber. $0.60, 
$0.64, $0.68, $0.72. 

Charles E. Merrill Co., 440 Fourth Ave., N. 
SR OSS 


THE NEw Day ARITHMETICS. Fletcher Dur- 
ell, Harry O. Gillet, Thomas J. Durell. 
Elementary Book $0.80. Intermediate 
Book. $0.84. 

EUROPE THE MOTHER OF AMERICA. Charles F. 
Horne and Olive Bucks. $1. 

YounG AMERICA. Charles F. Horne and 
Olive Bucks. $1. 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y.: 

BETTY AND JACK. Primer. HELEN AND Bos. 
First Reader. ALICE AND BrILLy. Sec- 
ond Reader. THE Happy Roap. Third 
Reader. Albert C. Lisson, Evelyn V. 
Thonet, and Emma Grant Meader. 


eo The Plymouth Press, 7852 Lowe Ave., Chicago, 


wits 
INDIVIDUAL LESSONS IN History. James E. 
McDade and Isabelle Long. 
Row, Peterson & Co., N. Y.C.: 
EDUCATIONAL DRAMATICS. Donald MacLean 
Tower. $1.88. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 448 Fourth Ave., N. 
5 Ge OB 
Hickory-Goopy. Ada Claire Darby. $2. 
In LAWRENCE’S Bopy GUARD. Gurney Slade. 


JUDY IN CONSTANTINOPLE. Judy Acheson, 
$1.75. 

THE MARCH OF THE IRON MEN—THE TALE 
OF THE CRUSADES. Vernon Quinn. $2. 

TALE OF TOM TIDDLER. Eleanor Farjeon. $2. 

Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, Co- 
lumbia University, N. Y. C.: 

AN ACCOUNTING OF PROGRESS AND ATTEND- 
ANCE OF RURAL SCHOOL CHILDREN IN 
DELAWARE. Herman Cooper. 

World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y.: 

APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. Charles E. 
Steele and George W. Muench. $0.80. 

Presson Brotocy Test. John M. Presson. 
Package of 25, $1.20. 

TEACHING VALUES IN NEW TYPE HISTORY 
Tests. Elene Michell. $1.80. 
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JOHN A. H. KEITH, superintendent of public 
instruction, has been appointed by Secretary 
Wilbur a member of a board of consultants 
to act as advisors in the federal survey of 
teacher training. William John Cooper, com- 
missioner of education, is director; Edward S. 
Evendon of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is associate director. 


JESSE H. WHITE, professor of psychology, 
University of Pittsburgh since 1908, has been 
elected president of James Millikin University, 
Decatur, Il. 


FRANK R. Morey, assistant director, teacher 
certification bureau, Department of Public 
Instruction the past two years, was elected 
in June supervising principal of the Swarth- 
more schools, succeeding Arthur W. Ferguson, 
who is now superintendent of schools of York. 


MarTHA E. Boyer, principal of thé Joseph 
C. Ferguson elementary school, Philadelphia, 
has received a merited promotion to the prin- 
cipalship of the Sulzberger junior high school. 
She succeeds Olive Ely Hart, who has become 
principal of the Philadelphia girls’ high school, 
vice Jessie Allen, retired. Miss Boyer is a 
member of the Executive Council of the 
P. S. E. A. 


FRANKLIN B. HEGE, vice-principal and head 
of the social science department of the 
Mahanoy Township high school, is the new 
principal of the high school at Columbia. He 
succeeds John B. Kennedy, who has been pro- 


moted from, the high school principalship 
there to the superintendency. Paul E. Wit- 
meyer, former superintendent of the Columbia 
schools, is now superintendent at Shamokin, 
having succeeded Joseph Howerth, retired. 


GEORGE C. DoNSON, supervisor of industrial 
arts, Washington public schools, was elected 
chairman of the Industrial Arts Section of 
the Western Arts Association at the May meet- 
ing which was held in Minneapolis, Minn. 
The meeting in 1931 will be held in Louisville, 
Ky. The Western Arts Association has a 
membership of 2,000 teachers representing 
twenty-two states. 


The following names should be added to 
those published in the June JOURNAL, page 618, 
as holders of three certificates—elementary 





principal’s, high school principal’s, and super- 
vising principal’s: 


Don C. Longanecker, Waynesburg 
H. J. Rothermel, Berwyn 
Roy W. Wiley, New Brighton 


DoNnALD D. KENNEDY, instructor the past 
three years in Accounting, University of Pitts- 
burgh, resigned his work there in June to 
accept a professorship in business adminis- 
tration at Clarkson College of Technology, 
Potsdam, N. Y. He is the head of the depart- 
ment in his new position. 


A. W. GORDON, secretary of the Maine State 
Education Association, has already announced 
that his association will present Florence M. 
Hale as a candidate for the presidency at the 
Los Angeles convention. 


CaRL G. GAUM of the engineering extension 
department of Pennsylvania State College 
has resigned to become technical assistant to 
the director of engineering extension at 
Rutgers University. 


FRANCES KEENE, who graduated from 
Verona high school this year, was not tardy 
during her school career of twelve years and 
did not miss a day of school the past ten years. 


Byrt W. FISHER, for twenty-two years 
principal of the Lancaster high school, was 
honored at a dinner in June attended by three 
hundred and fifty of the “boys and girls” who 
went to school to him. 


JESSIE ALLEN, principal of the Philadelphia 
High School for Girls from 1923 to 1930, re- 
tired in June. Miss Allen came to the high 
school in 1898 as teacher of Greek and Latin. 
In 1903 she was made head of the department 
of classical languages. Miss Allen has sailed 
for Europe and expects to spend about a year 
abroad. 


Rusby Ray, an instructor at the State Teach- 
ers College, Slippery Rock, and Joseph F. 
Marchetti, a teacher in Harding high school, 
Aliquippa, were awarded the scholarships 
good for tuition at the summer session of Pea- 
body Gollege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 
this year. 
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L. F. Hess, principal of the South Side high 
school, Bethlehem, has been elected president 
of the Temple Association of Masonic bodies 
of Bethlehem. 


THOMAS S. GATES of Philadelphia, a partner 
in Drexel & Co. and J. P. Morgan & Co., and 
a lawyer, has accepted the office of president 
of the University of Pennsylvania. Josiah H. 
Penniman will continue as provost of the 
University and will direct the academic life, 
while Mr. Gates, who is a graduate of the 
school, will direct the administrative affairs. 
Mr. Gates accepted the presidency with the 
condition that he serve without pay. 


W. W. RAKER, former superintendent at 
Bloomsburg, is a member of the faculty of the 
State Teachers College, Kutztown, this year. 


Mrs. CHARLES CoFFROTH of Republic has 
been appointed assistant superintendent of 
Fayette County schools by John A. H. Keith, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Mrs. SUSANNA BINNS LEVERING, teacher of 
the Meade-Muhlenberg school, Philadelphia, 
who retired this year, began teaching in 
Germantown in 1878. In 1883 Mrs. Levering 
was married and retired from teaching. From 
1900 to 1907 she resumed her profession by 
teaching in a private academy in Monroe 
County. This academy had for its aim the 
training of teachers and preparation of stu- 
dents for college. In 1907 she returned to 
Philadelphia and was immediately appointed 
to a teaching position in the Muhlenberg school. 
Since that date she has been in the Meade- 
Muhlenberg organization as teacher of a 
nutrition class. The health department of the 
city presented Mrs. Levering with a loving cup 
for her long and faithful devotion to the cause 
of health and education of children. 


H. EMILIE GROCE, who retired this year after 
fifty-three years of teaching in Delaware 
County, thirty-eight of which were spent in 
Lansdowne, was honored at a reception in the 
high school building June 4. Not only did 
every organization in Lansdowne extend its 
congratulations but President Hoover, Vice- 
President Curtis, and others of note joined in 
the felicitations. Miss Groce was presented 
a bank account of more than $1,100 from 
friends and alumni. 


JOHN H. Bootnu, formerly with the Macmil- 
lan Company, is now State manager in Penn- 
sylvania for the Palmer Publishing Company 
of Kansas City, Mo., and is introducing their 
posters and publications on character edu- 
cation. 


September, 1930 


REBECCA LINTON of Mahanoy City, a teacher 
for forty years, retired at the, close of the 
school year. The school board of the city has 


set the retirement age for teachers at sixty- 
six years. 


JOHN MASEFIELD has been appointed by His 
Majesty, the King of England, Poet Laureate 
to succeed Robert Bridges who died April 21. 


ARTHUR OLNEY WILLIAMS, JR., of East Provi- 
dence, R. I., is the 1930 winner of the Thomas 
A. Edison scholarship test. 


CHARLES HALSTED CLOUKEY of Lansdowne 
High School represented the Commonwealth in 
this test conducted at Orange, N. J., July 29 to 
August 1. Of the fifty-eight candidates in the 
preliminary contest he made 271 of a possible 
300 points. Charles was one of nine competi- 
tors who received honorable mention in the 
final test. Donald L. McCaskey of Edgewood 
High School, Pittsburgh, was chosen as alter- 
nate with a score of 262 points. 


WALTER HARRISON HITCHLER has_ been 
elected dean of the law school at Dickinson 
College to succeed the late Dean William 
Trickett. The new dean has taught at Dick- 
inson School of Law for twenty-four years. 


CLINTON Purr, former principal of Pitcairn 
High School, is taking graduate work at Col- 
umbia University this year. Mr. Puff is suc- 
ceeded at Pitcairn by A. D. Morganthall of 
Jefferson. 


CHARLES H. ENGLE, after teaching two years 
in Mahanoy City high school, resigned to ac- 
cept a fellowship in the science department of 
Yale University. 


RutH Lucie Munson of Swedeland, a 
student in Bridgeport high school, won an in- 
dividual prize of $100 for her paper in the 
national contest sponsored by the Commission 
on International Cooperation. Many thousands 
of students in 160 schools in thirty-five states 
participated in the project which called for a 
study of “America’s Tenth Man,” or the 
negro’s contribution to American life. 


BERNARD Forcey, former teacher of com- 
mercial law and economics at Lebanon, is prin- 
cipal of the Franklin, New Jersey, senior high 
school, 


THE EIGHTH-GRADE graduating exercises of 
Turtle Creek schools portrayed in Part I an 
old-fashioned school where the master held 
sway. Part II showed the modern method of 
teaching in a classroom discussion of the 
eighteenth amendment. Every pupil who 
graduated took part. Ruth S. Hoffman teaches 
eighth grade in the Penn, Ave. school. 
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Building Book Covers 


OUT OF A FIBRE STOCK WITH A HARD 
SHELL FINISH SCIENTIFICALLY PRE- 
PARED FOR WATERPROOFING MAKES 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


THE CHEAPEST TO USE IN THE LONG RUN 


Book Covers are not "Cheap" in final cost unless 
they can save money by preserving the books. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


5 PRICES 


























Brown’s ScHOooL located in Lower Paxton 
Township, Dauphin County, has attained a 
100 per cent Dental Honor Roll record. There 
are forty-two pupils enrolled in the school 
and every one visited the dentist last year 
and had the necessary dental corrections. The 
teacher of the school is Martha J. Myers. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY in July 
moved to larger quarters in New York City 
at 270 Madison Avenue and 39th Street. The 
editorial offices, housing the largest private 
library of shorthand books in the world, is 
furnished throughout in mahogany, is light 
and airy, and working conditions are as nearly 
ideal as modern efficiency can _ conceive. 
Teachers, principals, superintendents of 
schools, and all those interested in Commercial 
Education are invited to visit and make these 
offices their headquarters while in New York. 
Besides the branch office, which serves the 
Eastern States, the editorial offices and the 
general administrative offices of the company, 
as well as the publication offices of the maga- 
zine, the Gregg Writer, the American Short- 
hand Teacher, and El Taquigrafo Gregg, are 
all housed on one tremendous floor. 


FOR EVERY AUTOMOBILE FATALITY—and there 
were 27,500 last year in the United States— 
there are thirty-five disabling injuries. 


THE U-HI-CRI, student publication of the 
senior high school of Uniontown, rated a third 
place in Class B in the 1930 contest of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, ac- 
cording to information recently received. 
The paper was not included in the list printed 
in the June JOURNAL. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL building and equipment 
at Covington were destroyed by fire in May. 
Two explosions of an unknown origin preceded 
the fire. Loss was estimated at $80,000. 


SHENANGO TOWNSHIP, Lawrence County, 
has voted for a nine-month term for all 
schools in the district. Through the efforts 
of the Parent Teacher Association a dental 
clinic has been started. C. B. Book is super- 
vising principal. 


THE NEW RAMSAY HIGH ScuHoont, Mount 
Pleasant, built at a cost of more than a quar- 
ter million dollars, was dedicated May 16. 
The completion of the building was made possi- 
ble by a gift of $65,000 from Erskine Ramsay 
of Birmingham, Ala., a native of Mount Pleas- 
ant who went to the Southern state forty-three 
years ago. 


A GRADUATE UNIVERSITY, to be known as the 
Institute for Advanced Study, is to be estab- 
lished as the result of an initial endowment 
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THE MOODY 
BIBLE INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 


Founded by 
Evangelist D. L. Moody in 1886 


REV. JAMES M. GRAY, D.D., LL.D. 
President 


TRAINS MEN and WOMEN 
FOR CHRISTIAN SERVICE 


Day : Evening 


Correspondence Schools 


Catalog on Application 
Address: 


153 Institute Place, Chicago Ave. Sta. 
Div. PO-2 Chicago, Ill. 








September, 1930 














LABORATORY APPARATUS 
and Supplies 


LOWEST PRICE—BEST QUALITY 
PROMPT SERVICE 
Agriculture, Biology, Physical Geography, 
Chemistry and Physics 
CATALOGS SENT ON REQUEST 
Give your name, school position and subject. 
Ask for Bulletin No. 200 describing Lunt 
and Haley Equipment Units for 
General Science. 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CoO. 
460 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Mention this journal 

















SCIENCE NEWS-LETTER 


A classroom magazine sufficiently inexpensive so 
that each student may have a copy. 

5e a cepy weekly in quantities of ten or more. 
Teacher’s copy Free. 

Free copies of one issue for all of your students. 


SCIENCE SERVICE 
2191 B Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 











of $5,000,000 by Louis Bamberger, retired 
merchant, and his sister, Mrs. Felix Fuld. 
The school is to be one where teachers and 
postgraduate students may conduct intellectual 
exploration untroubled by the “charms and 
diversions” usually associated with college 
life. There will be no football team, no glee 
club, no fraternities, no “college activity,” ex- 
cept study. Abraham Flexner, former director 
of the Division of Medical Education of the 
General Education Board of New York City, 
is to be the first director of the institute, 
which will be situated in Newark or its 
vicinity. 


THE SECOND ANNUAL SESSION of the first 
Alumni College in this country was held at 
Lafayette College this summer with approxi- 
mately 100 graduates of the college in attend- 
ance. This unique plan was also tried by five 
other colleges this summer: Michigan, Co- 
lumbia, Iowa State, Wesleyan, and Berea. 








THE HoLpEN Book Cover Company has 
taken over the business of Peabody College 
Book Covers which have been withdrawn from 
the market by the college. P. H. Alcock, man- 
ager for the distribution of Peabody Covers, 
has joined the organization of the Holden 
Book Cover Company. 


A SPECIAL NUMBER OF LINGULACA, the 
monthly booklet put out by the Latin depart- 
ment of the senior high school, West Chester, 
was published in recognition of the two- 
thousandth anniversary of the birth of Virgil. 


THE $4,000,000 endowment campaign for 
Swarthmore College was completed this sum- 
mer. The money has been raised since May, 
1929, and $175,000 of the amount was pledged 
by the alumni. This addition more than 
doubles the endowment. 

The college has attracted wide attention 
during the last eight years because of the 
development of the plan of study which allows 
the more ambitious students to progress as 
rapidly as they are able, without being held to 
a pace which could be maintained by the whole 
student body. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
is the only local branch of the P. S. E. A. 
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that conducts its membership drive in the 
spring of the year. During the summer, the 
secretary, Sarah B. MacCallum, 1522 Cherry 
St., sent P. S. E. A. dues for 4,409 members 
and N. E. A. dues for 3,110 members. The 
latter membership is a 30 per cent increase 
over the N. E. A. enrolment in Philadelphia 
the preceding year. Jessie Gray, past presi- 
dent of the P. S. E. A., is president of the 
Philadelphia Teachers Association and vice- 
president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 


Your College of Agriculture 
(From page 14) 

Four-year curricula are offered in botany, 
zoology, and entomology. Students special- 
izing in these fields are in demand as teachers 
of science in high schools and of botany and 
biology in colleges. They also find opportuni- 
ties as investigators with the United States 
Government and in the State Experiment 
Stations. 

Thus “Your College of Agriculture,” sup- 
ported wholly by state and Federal funds, 
equips men for professional service in numer- 
ous fields as well as for the management of 
farms, orchards, poultry plants, dairies, market 
gardens, nurseries, and greenhouses. 








National Advisory Committee 
(From page 24) 

[Proposals are here made by P. W. Chap- 
man, R. L. Cooley, and W. A. O’Leary that 
work in vocational education be continued and 
by President Howard C. Elliott that the grants 
to agricultural experiment stations be con- 
tinued. The Reverend George Johnson, secre- 
tary of the Catholic Educational Association, 
objects to the establishment of federal head- 
quarters for educational research and infor- 
mation. ] 

The committee unanimously voted tentative 
approval both of the foregoing principles and 
of the seven proposals presented by the steer- 
ing committee, added Elliott, Johnson, and 
O’Leary to the steering committee, and re- 
ferred all propositions to the enlarged steer- 
ing committee for adjustment and report at 
the next meeting. 

Having tentatively agreed on some princi- 
ples and some policies of action, the committee 
is ready to work out details of the political 
mechanisms required to bring them about. 
The enlarged steering committee met at the 
close of the general session June 21, appointed 
Zook, Capen, Elliott, Johnson, and Lamkin a 
sub-committee of five to formulate proposals 
for detailed federal mechanisms and ad- 
journed to September 14.—Reprinted from the 
July 26, 1930, number of School and Society. 
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Add ZEST 
to HEALTH 
TEACHING 


™ Both $4 00 
. for 1” 


“Keep them Interested, and you won’t have any dis- 
cipline problems” is good, sound advice. But, 
teaching health requires a lot of live supplemen- 
tary material to a interest going day after day. 
Let HYGEIA, the — h magazine, _~ _this —_ 
rial for you—mater 
only a health olass, ‘but also history, English, Sam 
mar, home economics, art, ete. 


Start NOW with the Special 
SCHOOL NUMBER of HYGEIA 


This Special Issue of HYGENA Is a veritable treasure 
house of material for all phases of health teaching 
or health guidance. Typical articles are ‘Teaching 
Health to 10,000 Chiidren’’; ‘‘School Shower Baths’’; 
“Children’s Colds”; *“ Physical —- and Character 
(Deafness)’’; “Squire Tommy” (A Children’s Story) ; 
“The Duchess of Trent” (A_ Children’s Pia). A 
very special feature is a selection of Brazilian health 
posters, reproduced in full colors and exceedingly 
valuable in poster work. 


Every Month, ‘Health and the 
School’’ 


By Dr. J. Mace Andress 


Here is a regular department, bringing to teachers 
helpful suggestions, new ideas and new methods, as 
developed and observed by Dr. Andress, known through. 
wt the country for his’ texthooks on health. 

features 





also carries attractive health stories, 5 
[ae ‘tories, plays, and rhymes 


SPECIAL $1.00 oFFER 


To introduce HYGEIA by apd throughout oe o 
profession, © pected « offer is made at this time, The 1 4 

ular price is $3.00 per ath out if you pina dar ba to to 
the coupon a return tt, the magazine will be you 
for siz months, and with it a @ copy “**Helps hy Hettth 
teachers have wtiised HYGBTA matcriat wenn 

mat to en 
enliven their 1 health teaching work. aaa 


AMERICAN MEDICAL Agoons Arion 

535 North Dearborn Street, CHICAG 

In oat ae your special ne offer, 
send me for six months, and a copy of 
“Helps for Health: Teaching”. I am enclosing $1.00. 
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CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
If you want helpful and reli- 
Teachers able assistance enroll with 
us. Free enrolment and no charge unless 
position is secured. 


School Authorities 11 ,7°3.ac722' 


and intelligent service get in touch with us. 
No charge. 














PLACEMENT SERVICE 


for PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Teachers Schools 
for for 
Schools Teachers 

Every day of the year 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
324-6-7-8 Perry Bidg. Idg. 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mor. 


Nine offices—cooperating fully 
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Boys and Girls Depend upon You! 


Principals and superintendents are to the high school 
graduate, oracles. Their advice is both sought end fol- 
lowed—and should, therefore, be intelligent to the nth 
degree. 

Dependable information about the best business train- 
ing schools in America may be had gratis. Write nearest 
office for booklets explaining the principles and activ- 
ities of schools accredited by this Association. Be 
reliably informed. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
AccREDITED COMMERCIAL 
ScHOOLS 
1917 Mallers Building 
GheSmblem CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
{Schoo Jamestown, N. Y. Des Moines, Ia. Bilicient School 








it pays to attend a school accredited by the N. A. A. C. S. 


- 


EXTRA MONEY 


PLEASANTLY EARNED 


Show friends and neighbors AVON SOCIETY’S Genuine 
Engraved Christmas Cards—a line truly exquisite. It’s 
easy to secure orders and you can make one-half! 
EXPERIENCE NEEDED 
Etchings, Block-prints, smart Aquatints, conveying Christ- 
mas Cheer and Gayety. Moderate CE FREE Elab- 
orate Portfolio of 80 designs. Write AT ONCE. 
AVON SOCIETY, 710 Manhattan Bidg., Chicago. 























GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
STATE TEACHERS ASS’NS HEADQUARTERS 


Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theaters, etc. 
Presentation of this ad will entitle bearer to special 
reduced rates. 


Dearborn St. and Jackson Blvd.. CHICAGO 
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New Positions 


Aurand, O. H., supr. prin., Burnham. 
Bazard, Walter S., prin., Midland Sr. H. S. 


~~ Fg Thomas, supr. prin., Porter twp., Schuyl- 


Bird, Carl O., prin., Milroy H. S. 

Boyer, Martha E., prin., Sulzberger Jr. H. S., Phila. 
Boyles, Robert E., prin., Washington H. S. 

Brunk, L. F., prin., Crafton H. S. 

Buck, T. M., supr. prin., Bethel Twp., Allegheny Co. 
Cooper, E. Newbold, supr. prin., Riverton, N. J. 


Day, Grace A., supr., primary and elementary, 
Pottstown 


Dean, Homer, prin., Belleville H. S. 

DeTurck, W. E., Delaware Twp., N. J. 

Dixon, A. M., supr. prin., Spring City 

Downes, H. M. prin., Lebanon Sr. H. S. 

Drennen, W. J., supr. prin., Narberth 

Dunham, A. F., head science dep’t., Warren H. S. 
Dunsbar, Elsie, prin., Stevens School, Lebanon 
Everard, John G., prin., Lewistown H. S. 


Foltz, F. F., prin., North Beaver Twp. School, 
Lawrence Co. 


Frankenfield, Clyde S., supr. prin., Catasauqua 
Gernert, E. B., prin., Steelton H. S. 


Halderman, J. Leonard, prin., North Coventry Twp. 
School, Chester Co. 


Harancher, Anne, nurse, Pitcairn 

Hart, Olive E., prin., Phila. Girls H. S. 

Hege, Franklin B., prin., Columbia H. S. 

Herr, John R., prin., McVeytown H. S. 

Hinkle, A. M., prin., Berwick H. S. 

Houck, Dale, supr. prin., Forest Hills 

Krieger, Louis, prin., Kingston H. S. 

Kutz, William C., supr. prin., Pinegrove 
Lamberson, B. C., supt., Fulton Co. 

Latimer, Phoebe, prin., Scott Twp., Allegheny Co. 
Liggett, E. O., supr. prin., Crafton 

Loudon, Mary, phys. ed., Pitcairn 

Lynn, Charles S., prin., Beaver Jr. H. S. 

Mackey, Helen A., supr. home ec., Pottstown 
Maclay, Ralph H., prin., Lewistown H. S. 

Martin, A. H., supr. prin., West York 

Merkel, J. R., supt., Kingston 

Miller, Alma, librarian, Lebanon Sr. H. S. 

Morey, Frank R., supr. prin.; Swarthmore 
Morganthall, A. D., prin., Pitcairn H. S. 
Oberholser, Margaret, prin., Higbee School, Lebanon 
Robinson, James G., supt., Fayette Co. 

Rugh, Erma, librarian, Pitcairn 

Sackett, Eva Lee, supr., elementary music, Monessen 
Saler, Bayard W., supr. prin., Blawnox 

Savage, Wallace C., prin., Upper Darby Jr. H. S. 


Schrager, Arthur, teacher commercial law and ec., 
Lebanon 


Sharp, E. P., supr. prin., Westmonte 
Sipe, Russel, asst. supt., Westmoreland Co. 


—. J. Edward, prin., elementary schools, Beaver 
Falls 


Smith, S. June, asst., elementary schools, Lebanon 
Snyder, Laura, prin., Kinzua H. S. 

Summerville, Warren J., supr. prin., Tidioute 
Underkoffler, Vincent K., teacher, Lebanon H. S. 


Vibberts, Charles D., supr. physical ed., State Dep’t 
of Public Instruction 


Weaver, James, prin., 
Warren Co. 


Williamee, J. T., Jr., prin., Reedsville H. S. 
Wilson, Charles L., supr. prin., Bridgeville 
Womer, D. E., instructor, Pa. State College 


Yeager, William A., asst. director, State Dep’t of 
Public Instruction 


Columbus Twp. H. &., 
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Mi ioe oni j 
C , = : Helpful . . 


7 help you solve your teaching problems 
-..to have at your finger tips the newest 
ideas in teaching practice... to make you a bet- 
ter teacher—and your class a model of teaching 
efficiency, subscribe now for Grade Teacher. 


$2.00 NEVER BETTER SPENT 


The only professional magazine for Classroom 
Teachers of all grades, Grade Teacher 
brings you from September through June a 
vast storehouse of inspirational teacher helps 
and guides. Packed with everyday material for 
all the grade groupings—Primary, Interme- 
diate an Grammar. Time-saving and energy 
preserving. A stimulant to your teaching pro- 
gram.. Specialist contributors on up-to-the- 
minute school subjects—Health, Safety Educa- 
tion, Visual Instruction, Radio, Music, Physi- 
cal Training, Citizenship, ‘Auditorium Work, 
Seatwork, and scores of others. 


UNDER EXPERT EDITORSHIP 


The editor, Florence Hale, has intimate first- 
hand knowledge of your problems and how 
to meet them. An expert in elementary educa- 
tion for the state of Maine, and a vice-president 
of the N.E.A., she has taught all the grades and 
served 11 years as a director of teacher train- 
ing in a State Normal School. Always in touch 
with classroom needs, her selection of material 
always conforms to current educational re- 
quirements. She writes three to five pages each 
month, based upon personal acquaintance 
with teachers and their problems. Through 
her own pages, “The Editor’s Notebook”, 
“Talking Together” and “Ask Florence Hale” 
(a question and answer column which is im- 
mensely popular) she places her wide, varied 
and practical experience at your disposal. 


AN IDEA LIBRARY—PRACTICAL 
—USABLE 


GRADE TEACHER brings you 


teaching aids for 
All the Grades! 


YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION *2.00 


. » interesting . . . . indispensable to the 
modern teacher. Mail the coupon subscription blank! 


tive Designing. Blackboard and window dec- 
orations—table designs—greeting and place 
cards—valentines. Famous paintings with min- 
iature reproductions for pupils’ use—story of 
the picture—life of the artist. 


Projects—Successful projects all worked out for 
you. Costume plays and pageants. Puppetshows. 
Rhythmic and folk dances. Games. History, 
geography and travel projects. Nature study. 


Programs and Auditorium Work—Every month, 
pages and pages of plays, poems, recitations, 
music and exercises. Seasonable programs. 
An abundance of stories—the kind children 
love to hear. Articles on how to tell stories, for 
either oral or written reproduction. 


ORDER NOW—PAY LATER! 


Where for $2.00 . . . only 20c a month, can 
you get the wealth of classroom material this 
professional magazine makes available to you? 
Mailed to you every month at your home or 
school, it wili bring to your teaching renewed 
interest—enthusiastic pupil response. The 
Grade Teacher is att» to your teaching suc- 
cess. Subscribe to it now. Use the convenient 
coupon subscription blank. You have until 
November ‘5th to pay! 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK!— PAY NOVEMBER Sth 
eo Se ee se es ee ee 


Please enter my year’s subscription to Grade Teacher 
4 beginning with the September issue. 


1 inclose $2.00 to pay for this subscription* or I agree 


a to pay $2.00 on Nov. 5, 1930. 


Pictures and Poster Work—Aburtdant pictures 

and posters for Picture Study Work and Crea- 4 *Our new Teachers’ Manual, “How to use the Contents of 

. q an Educational Magazine’’, 2 book of 40 pages, size 534 x 834, & 
will be sent you free of charge if cash accompanies this order. 











Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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DODGE-LACKEY 
GEOGRAPHIES 


Books of the Work Type 


The Dodge-Lackey Geographies stim- 
ulate clear thinking. 


They present problems that challenge 
the pupil’s interest, and demand 
thought and research. 


Thought-provoking questions evoke 
interest in vital affairs of the day 
and create an understanding of the 
difficulties of other peoples. 


Suggestions for student activities are 
a dominant feature of the Dodge- 
Lackey texts. . 


Write for illustrated descriptive 
folder with colored map 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
(Dept. J-97) 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
536 So. Clark St. 270 Madison Ave. 559 Mission St. 











TEACHERS! 


New, big 1931 book 
with many new items 
now ready. Send for 
your 


FREE 
copy at once, 


SUPERINTENDENTS 

will be sent Harter 

Work Books, etc. on ap- 

proval, is desired. New cata- 

log shows complete list. it now. See coupon 


SEND FOR IT TODAY! 





THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 

2049 E. 7ist St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

(0 1931 Harter Teacher’s Catalog (Free) 

(0 Year’s Subscription ‘Modern Education” ($1) 
(CO 2 year’s Sub. ($1.50) 
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Necrology 


William Mehard Davidson 


William M. Davidson, superintendent of 
schools of Pittsburgh since 1914, died July 27, 
1930, after an illness of six weeks. He was 67 
years old. He served as superintendent of 
schools of Topeka, Kan., from 1892 to 1904; 
of Omaha, Neb., from 1904 to 1911; and of 
Washington, D. C., from 1911 to 1914. He 
was president of the N. E. A. Department of 
Superintendence in 1911 and president of the 
P. S. E. A. in 1928. Since 1927 he was chair- 
man of the N. E. A. Commission on Legislation 
and led the movement for the creation of a 
Department of Education with a Secretary in 
the President’s cabinet. He was a great soul 
and lived a great life. 


WILLIAM MEHARD DAVIDSON 
A son of God has felt the rod 
And heard the call that comes to all. 


He did his work; he would not shirk. 
He gave his best; God did the rest. 


A pattern true, for all, for you, 
Was set by one who now is gone. 


On earth he trod, but trusted God; 
With heart so true kept Him in view. 


With cheery smile, so free from guile, 
He greeted all, both great and small. 


His purpose true inspires us, too, 
And gives us grace to run our race. 


Great friend of youth, lover of truth; 
His spirit lives, new courage gives. 


The crown of life, the end of strife, 
Adorns his brow in glory now. 


William Millward, 
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SEATING TYPES 


that 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


go back 50 years, take 


25 years off of teaching progress 


ys the old days of school benches and poorly 
equipped teachers, it is true that pupils 
made progress. But it was as muchthe scholar 
as the teacher and the school . . . those who 
were determined to progress learned regard- 
less of the inefficiency of teaching methods 
and teaching equipment. 

Today, in many schools, the teacher and 
the classroom equipment help make the 
scholar. To the pupil attending those schools 
have come advantages unknown to you. 

Yet despite the progress made in teaching 
methods... despite the new teaching develop- 
ments such as correlative reading,visual instruc- 
tion, problem project methods and character 
ee still are held back... 
handicapped by thoughtless selection of 
school equipment. 

Classroom seat- 
ing is an example. 
It is not unusual to 
find 20 year old 
school seats being 
used in prosperous 
communities. Such 
seating may as well 
go back $0 years— 
for prior to 20 
years ago the de- 
velopment of 
school seating 
was at a stand- 
still. And while 
these seats may be 
good enough to sit of hea! 
upon... they are a 
decided handicap 
aad deterrent tothe 


Americgn Universal Movable 
Desk Number 134 


and sizes of seats and des 


only one of the jusey tyoes 
s built 
to comply with correct principles 


ith and hygiene. A swivel 


ing may be had by writing for 
school catalog Nu. 260. 


mental and physical progress of your pupil. 

“Now,” says Science, “clear, agile think- 
ing can be materially assisted by proper at- 
tention to the sitting posture of the child in 
school. Bodies, slumped down or bent over 
in sitting, cramp vital organs. Circulation is 
retarded. The heart, lungs, kidneys pushed 
out of place. Normal functioning is impos- 
sible. Thinking becomes an effort, for these 
posture deficiencies retard the natural func- 
tioning of the brain. Correct sitting posture 
is imperative for mental and physical health. 
Modern teaching methods cannot make up 
for posturally incorrect seating. Types of 
seating that go back 50 years, take 25 years 
off of teaching progress.” 

In the laboratories of the American Seating 
Company experts have for years concentrated 
their efforts on posturally correct school 
seating. School seats that make it easy and 
natural for your pupil to sit as he or she 
should. School seats that contribute mate- 
rially to physical and mental progress. School 
seats that make modern teaching methods 
productive. 


Free... this Posture Poster 


So your pupils may know the importance 


of correct sitting posture . . . so your teach- 
ing will be more effective, we have prepared 
this poster. In three colors— 174 inches by 
25 inches, amply large to be read from the 
back of the room. A reasonable quantity of 
these posters will be mailed to teachers and 
educators sending in 
the coupon. Also on 
special request, 15 
authoritative book- 
lets on schoolroom 
posture and seating. 
The coupon is for 
your convenience. 
Please use it. 





WHEN SEATED AT YOUR STUDNES 
DONT SLUMP DOWN 


es Cees Cy é 
cx .\ - \ 
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AMERICAN 
SEATING COMPANY 
14 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 








Please send me, without obligation ( ) copies of your 
Classroom Posture Poster on Sitting. 


Address 
Position 
(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Pria- 
cipal or Teacher) 




















American Seating Company 


Makers of Fine Seating for Schools, Churches and Theatres 
General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


TATE DISTRIBUTORS 


N. SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 


Market, 11th & 12th Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh Office: 217 Fulton Bldg. 
Ss 
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New Ideas... 
ready to help you 
are explained in 


Tt SCHOOL ARIS! MAGAZINE 


no long hunting, no long preparation 


ART AND DRAWING WORK 
Ideas by the page- 


ful.... regardless of the 
grade you teach there are 
plenty of ready-to-hand 
suggestions. You'll find 
as many pages of illustra- 
tions as of reading matter 
...tells you how: then 
shows the results. 


Subjects you want 
...the kind you’ve hunted 
for many times... paper 
work, clever cut-outs, 
posters, simple craft work, 
drawing easy designs, 
suggestions for holidays. 


Color pages .. . 6 additional pages in each 
issue...in full color...this is a feature that you will 
not find in any other school magazine. 


Ten numbers a year... one for each school 
month...70 pages filled with help. Articles and 
drawings by over 100 teachers and supervisors. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year...$3.25 in Canada 


Send your subscription in now... 
Begin to use this valuable help. It means a lot 
to you... better work in your class, more 
interest from the pupils, tells you what to do next 
and gives you suggestions which will be the envy 
of other teachers. If you have never seen a copy 
of this helpful magazine, ask for a sample. 


Ask for catalog describing and illustrat- 
ing over 50 portfolios...printed on loose sheets, 
enclosed in folders, filled with other ideas which 
make art teaching easy. 


the SCHOOL ARTS! 
MAGAZINE 











THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
306 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. ° 


_ Please start my subscription for The School Arts 
Magazine, at once. 


V_ Iam enclosing $3.00. ($3.25 in Canada, $3.50 abroad) 
V_ Send bill for $3.00 payable Oct. 15, 1930 


V Please send your interesting folder describing 50 helpful 
publications for teachers. 

















September, 1930 


George D. Robb 


George D. Robb, for thirty-seven years prin- 
cipal of Altoona high school, died suddenly 
August 138 of a heart attack. Dr. Robb, a past- 
president of the P.S.E.A., retired this year. 


Reed B. Teitrick, former deputy State 
superintendent of public instruction, died at 
his home in Carlisle in May. Dr. Teitrick 
was superintendent of Jefferson County 
Schools for nine years before his appointment 
to the deputy superintendency. In 1907 he 
served as president of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association. 


Frank Boynton, 67, nationally known edu- 
cator and superintendent of the Ithaca, N. Y. 
schools since 1900, was fatally injured June 
17 in an automobile accident near Bay Shore, 
N. J. 


Elizabeth A. Dum, a member of the teaching 
staff of the Harrisburg school system for 
twenty-eight years, died July 7. Miss Dum 
was head of the English department at the 
Edison junior high school. 


Benjamin Mott Underhill, 67, for twenty- 
two years a member of the faculty of the 
University of Pennsylvania School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, died July 10 in the University 
Hospital, Philadelphia. 


Gus E. Oswald, supervising principal of 
Catasauqua schools and for ten years a mem: 
ber of the executive committee of the Lehigh 
Valley Child Helping Conference, died during 
the summer. 


Katherine Gow, teacher of art in the West- 
inghouse high school, Pittsburgh, died April 7. 
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C. B. Hanyen 


C. B. Hanyen, superintendent of schools at 
Kingston, died June 17. 


S. Lillian Clayton, R. N., president. of the 
American Nurses Association, died May 2, 
in the Philadelphia General Hospital. 


Helen Challinor of the faculty of Allen 
school, Pittsburgh, died last winter after a 
long illness. 


Martin L. Harter, founder and retired presi- 
dent of the Harter Publishing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, died June ,12. 


Thomas E. Kingsley, supervising principal 
of the Coudersport schools, died April 1 fol- 
lowing an illness of a few days. 


Myra Paland, member Pulaski Township 
School Board, Lawrence County, died July 2 
after a brief illness. 


Philadelphia Necrology page lists: 

Sophia Baker, Barry School 

Anne Bowers, Elisha Kent Kane school 

Harry Davison, Germantown high school 

Bridget Flynn, Rodney school 

Mrs. Julia Murdoch Foley, Lewis Elkins 
school 

Katherine M. Grace, Disston school 

Paul A. Herr, Germantown high school 

Mae M. Howard, Paxson school 

Mabel H. Keller, Girls’ Trade school 

Florence Madden, Cassidy school 

Mrs. Sarah C. Major, Brown school 

Emma L. Morris, Smedley school 

Elizabeth A. Morrison, John Welsh school 
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‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


Plan to use them, in September and all through 

the school year, as aids in teaching Language, 

Literature, History, Geography and Picture 
Study. 


End of Day 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3x 3%. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5% x8. For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 
for Children. Size 5% x 8 . 


Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 
Size 22 x 28 inches, including the margin. 


$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. 


Ca alo Send 15 cents for 64-page 
talogues Crtalogue of 1,600 mine 
ture illustrations, 


The Perry Pictures @ 


Box 18, Malden, Mass. 








Horsfords 
Acid 
Phosphate 


78 also an excelle™ » 


erve Tow” 


It makes the most refreshing 
acidulous drink. And definitely 
assists nature in restoring de- 
pleted nerves; acting as a posi- 
tive tonic for brain and body. 


pn wanegies of on juice. 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
D-51-1 
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Designed by a Teacher 
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‘ MASTERLEAF RECORD BOOK CO., 2419 N. Fifth St., Harrisburg, Pa. 








For your year’s records, GET A IM ste Neat 
ig Class Record Book 


For the Use of Teachers 





Many thousands of teachers use it year after 
year. It will save Time, Work, and Worry. 
You write the names of pupils once, only. 
You need not cut or fold the leaves. 


The Masterleaf has monthly or six week 
period ruling; and, also, one, two, three, 
four, five, and six day per week ruling. 


The Masterleaf is made in five sizes, and 
there are three grades of bound 
books, and four grades of loose leaf 
covers in each size. 


The Masterleaf price range is from 
18c to $3.55. There is a masterleaf 
for you. We will be glad to help you 
discover it by sending copies to any 
teacher for free examination. Send 
a card to 














Mrs. Martha M. Mueller, Reynolds school 
Daniel W. Oberly, Central high school 
Maud Sharpless, Germantown high school 
Mary V. Shea, Overbrook high school 
Josiah T. Stevenson, Northeast high school 
Marion E. Thornton, Reynolds school 
Mabel Tyson, Harding junior high school 
Mary Wilkinson, M. M. Kendrick school. 





Bound Volume 


Copies of the bound volume of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL for the school year 
1929-30 are on sale by the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, 400 N. Third Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa. The price is $2.50. The 
volume contains: 

1. Ten monthly numbers (new copies), 648 

pages 

2. The New Castle Convention Issue, 64 

pages 

3. Index, 6 pages 





Calendar 
1930 
September 14-20—Constitution Week 
September 29-October 3—Nineteenth Annual 
Safety Congress, Pittsburgh 
October 2 and 8—Central Convention District, 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven 


October 10 and 11—Northwestern Convention 
District, Strong-Vincent High School, 
Erie 

October 12—Columbus Day 

October 17 and 18—Fifth Conference on 
Secondary Education, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 

October 24—Fall Arbor Day 

November 5 and 6 — Educational Congress, 
Harrisburg 

November 10-16—National Education Week 

November 11—Armistice Day 

November 16-22—Children’s Book Week 

November 27—Thanksgiving Day 

December 30 and 31—State Convention, P. S. 
E. A., Williamsport; Headquarters: 
Lycoming Hotel 

1931 

January 17-23—National Thrift Week 

February 22-26 — Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Detroit, Michigan. 
P. S. E. A. Headquarters, Statler Hotel 

March 18-21—Schoolmen’s Week and South- 
eastern Convention District, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

May 18—International Goodwill Day 

July 26-31—Fourth Biennial Conference, W. 
F. E. A., Denver, Colorado 

June 28-July 4—National Education Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles, California. P.S. E. A. 
Headquarters: Los Angeles Biltmore 
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OK’d by Pennsylvania Educators 


THE NEW 
WINSTON READERS 


By Firman and Gehres 


24% of all the Superintendency Districts and Supervising Principal Districts 
of Pennsylvania are using The Winston Readers or The New Winston 
Readers as their leading Basal Method Readers. Significant, isn’t it? 


Here are the reasons for the wide use of The New Winston Readers: 
Both recreational and work-type material provided—Interleaved Manuals 
that offer every assistance to experienced as well as inexperienced teachers 
—Complete Accessory Material including separate Test Material for 
Primer, First and Second Readers. Perhaps these are the reasons why 
The New Winston Readers are gaining in favor by leaps and bounds— 
not only in Pennsylvania, but throughout the entire country. 


A descriptive brochure is yours for the asking 


THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 
Ss Winston Building Philadelphia 





° 


HE PATHWAY TO READING 
COLEMAN—UHL—HOSIC 


Many teachers say that THE PATHWAY TO READ- 
ING is the most complete basal reading series they have 
used or seen. We agree with them most heartily. Never- 
theless we have just published A CHART FOR BE- 
GINNERS IN READING by Bessie B. Coleman. This 
wall chart has 20 pages, with 19 printed in three colors. 
It is a thing of beauty and a joy forever. 


Prepared with THE PATHWAY TO READING in 
mind, it can be used with any series because of its 63 
words, not counting proper names and plurals, 54 are 
in Gates’ first 500, 8 in his second 500, and the last 
lone word is in his third 500. 


Meee material for the Pathway teacher, or an excellent 
introduction to the series if you teach another. 


Silver, Burdett and Company 


41 UNION SQUARE, WEST NEW YORK CITY 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Educators Beneficial 
Association 


Rooms 422 to 430 Woolworth Bldg. 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Non-Cancellable Sickness and 
Accident Protection 


For Teachers Only 


E all have to face the possibility that 

at any time our earning power may 
be suddenly cut off by some mischance sick- 
ness of accident. 


Your friends may write, phone, or send 
flowers. The E. B. A. sends checks. Here’s 
the proof. 


“Your check was for more than I expected, but 
your checks are always like that.” 


“IT am so thankful for the checks you sent me. 
They were a source of real pleasure.” 


“I was wondering how long I would have to save 
to pay my doctor’s bill when along came your check 
from the E. B. A. and that solved all my problems.” 


“Had it not been for the E. B. A. I would have 
been distracted. My checks came right on the day 
and always for more than I expected.” 


“Again I thank the Association for the prompt 
payment of my sick claims. Everything was done 
as promised, also some in addition—besides kind 
and courteous treatment.” 


“I thank you very much for your prompt and satis- 
factory settlement of my claim for benefits. May 
God bless and prosper the E. B. A.” 


“We know there’s no joy in sickness, but there is 
pleasure in knowing that the E. B. A. is willing to 
stand back of their agreement to the end. It keeps 
— optimistic who have fallen captive of ill 

ea. Tad 


“There is no limit to the amount of praise I can 


truthfully give in behalf of the E. B. A. ‘ou do 


all you promise to do.’ 

And so on, ad infinitum. We could quote 
letters like these by the hundreds. They 
show why the E. B. A. is in business. Write 
for complete information. It is an interest- 
ing story. You will be under no obligations. 

“A young man, a teacher, they say 
Simply laughed when they talked E. B. A. 
But he slipped, and he fell 


(In six months he'll be well) 
And then he didn’t feel quite so gay.” 





CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 Walnut Street, Harrieburg, Pa. 


If you want helpful and reli- 
Teacher S able assistance enroll with 
us. Free enrolment and no charge unless 
position is secured. 


School Authorities 16 ,7°t..c722t 


and intelligent service get in touch with us. 
No charge. 














PLACEMENT SERVICE 


for PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Teachers Schools 
for for 
Schools Teachers 
Every day of the year 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. PITTSBURGH 
324-6-7-8 Perry Bldg. 1215 Plaza bidg. 
D. H. Cook, Gen, Mor. En iy A. Lane, Mor. 


Nine offices—cooperating fully 




















FLORIDA 


Plan a Winter Vacation This 
Year to the Land of Palms and 
Sunshine 


The Fisher Motor Coach Tours have 
scheduled a conducted tour of 14 to 16 
days. Leaving approx. Dec. 19th— 
returning Jan. 3rd, 1931. Limited 
party of 24 people. Delightful Motor 
Bus travel thru Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida. 

Jacksonville, St. Augustine, Daytona 
Beach, Indian River, Palm Beach, 
Miami, Everglades, Ft. Meyers, 
Bok Tower, wonderful orange grove 
section, Tampa, St. Petersburg, Silver 
Springs. Overnight stops are made at 
first-class hotels. Safe and comfortable 
travel at reasonable expense. Write for 
descriptive itinerary and other informa- 
tion, 


FISHER TOURS 


FRED J. FISHER 


KUTZTOWN, PA. 
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Books that sem results 

















There is no better time than 


Hart & McCreary CoMPANY 434 Ss. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


copies Work and Play with Words 
t 48¢ a copy. At $5.18 a doz. 
copies Story Games with Pictures and Numbers 


t acopy. At $5.18 a dos. 

copies Gray Kitten and Her Friends 
. t 20c a copy. At $2.16 a dos. 
copies Smedley & Olsen New Primer 
A a copy. 


t 60c 
—— copies Smedley & Olsen New First Reader 
a@ copy. 
—— copies Forty Famous Stories 


a copy. At $2.40 a doz. 
copies Four and Twenty Famous Tales 
t 24c a copy. At $2.40 a doz. 
copies Stories I Like with ark Me 


ai auev a copy. At $2.60 a doz. 
Read a t) a 
7 - At 20c a copy. At $2.16 a dos. 


NOW to use this order blank 


Enclosed find §$.......... for which send the books listed below: 


copies Safety First Stories and Pictures 
6c a copy. At $1.72 a doz. 
copies Fairy Folk Stories and Pictures . 
At 16c a copy. At $1.72 a doz. 
copies Sunbonnet Sue- and Overalls Jim 
t 16e a copy. At $1.72 a doz. 
copies Circus Pictures to Cut, Color and Paste 
At 16c a copy. At $1.72 a doz 
copies Mother Goose Pictures to Cut, Color and Paste 
a copy. At $1.72 a doz. 
copies Peter Rabbit Pictures to Cut, Color and. Paste 
t 1fe a copy. At $1.72 a dos 
copies GOLDEN BOOK of Favorite Songs 
t 2% a copy. At $1.80 a doz 
copies GRAY BOOK of Favorite Songs 


Mea copy. At $1.80 a dos. 
copies Beginner’s Book in Writing and Spellin 
At 20c a copy. At $2.16 a doz, 


Not less than 12 at dozen prices. 














Send to 
Street and No. 
Post Office 
County. 


State. 














If goods are to be cha and authorized to order in the name 
tyre metas 


Charge to 





(Name of School or Number of School District) 


Post Office State. 
(Address of School Board) 





Ordered by Official Position ..._.___.. 





All prices are postpaid. Our catalog gives complete descriptions. oe shortly before the publication of this journal. 
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Who SELECTS YOUR TEXTBOOKS? 


Regardless of the answer, YOU 


will be interested in examining 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 


Lloyd L. Jones and Lloyd Bertschi 


October, 1930 


Said by hundreds of teachers and busi- 
ness men to be the outstanding con- 
tribution to the field of junior business 
training literature. 


General Business Science is a new and 
scientific text that gives pupils of 
Junior High School age an understand- 
ing of the principles of business, its 
customs and practices. 

An exploratory course corresponding 
to the required courses in General 
Science and General Mathematics. 
The text is accompanied by a series of 
most interesting projects for each unit 


of the text. These projects bring the 
pupil into actual contact with those 
business activities that enter into the 
daily life of every citizen, regardless of 
his calling. 
Instead of training the pupil for vari- 
ous clerical jobs, which he may or may 
not fill, “General Business Science” 
gives him a knowledge of modern busi- 
ness functions and services so that he 
may know how to conduct his affairs 
in a businesslike manner. 

576 pages; full vellum, de luxe binding; 
profusely illustrated; complete index 
and glossary of business terms. 


Write our nearest office for descriptive literature 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


Boston Toronto 





FOR 100% 


MASTERY 





Pixley & Frasher: Mastery 
Grammar Guides 


London 


Serves both as a pad and a text and can be used wherever 
grammar is taught. Is self-directing and self-explanatory. 


Logan & Parks: Literary 
Background Tests 


One hundred questions which test and re-test the student’s 
previous knowledge of literature and encourage further reading. 
As fascinating as the Cross Word Puzzle. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 74 %. 3%h St. 
SAA. NANA REE: UR R=. a RE 
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“DON'T DISTURB MY CIRCLESI” 
(Cut of Archimedes, p. 358-A’ 


Wouldn’t it thrill your class if, some day, a were to tell 
them the s heey of that great mathematician, Archimedes—so 
absorbed in work that, when the soldier came to kill him, 
he said merely, ‘Don’t disturb my circles.” 

This is only one example of the interesting stories, corre- 
lated to the classroom work, which you find by the hundred in 
THE New WORLD BOOK. 

Not only Arithmetic but every subject you teach is made 
easier by the appropriate articles and related material covered 
n this remarkable reference work. Your first cng of yy 
you its 





New WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia will prove to 
inestimable value in your profession. 


ARITHMETIC 


Why do we count by tens? p. 386-A. 
How do the savage tribes in Queensland reckon 
anmbers? p. 37-C. 
In what two ways are numbers written today? 
Ppp. why 3 -B, 6168-B. 
by is Arithmetic a “‘socializing force’’? 


Ta what ways does it advance civic morality? 


5-A. 
an ee: famous seoghameticign said “Eureka” and 
what does it mean? p. 358- 
How do you fiad the Center of Gravity? 
BP. 2917-D. 
y is Arithmetic essential to the chemist? P 
ai The farmer? p. 41-A. The clerk? p. 384- 
hat relation does the science of Mathematics 
bear to Aviation? pp. 112 to 150. To radio? pp. 


5935 to 5966. 
had each of these has i its List of Related Sub- 
fects | to enable you to continue the research in- 
Easy to own; low in price; invaluable in its sav- 
ing of your time and energy. Why delay? We 
urge that you send the coupon today. There is 
no obligation. 


THE New WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


—-a different one 
1X0) al A oe Ze OE I 2 
in the School Year 


-ready to use-/n THE 
New WORLD BOOK 


Encyclopedia 


One reason why THE New WORLD BOOK is so popular with 
teachers of all grades, is its helpful material for use in teaching 
Arithmetic—the wealth of supplementary topics all ready for 
instant reference. 

For the pete of Arithmetic and all other branches of school 
work, THE New WORLD K places at the teacher’s com- 
mand the par Aa of a complete library of classroom material 
—judiciously selected and conveniently arranged. This greatly 
simplifies the preparation of ee to supplement the daily work. 

With H New WORL Encyclopedia handy you 
are never “stumped” by ore question, on any subject. It sup- 
plies ever-ready information with which you can settle any 
question. Every teacher knows how it strengthens her prestige 

and control of the class—to 
have special knowledge of any 
subject. 

It is alphabetically arranged so 
that all subjects are as easy to find 
as in a dictionary. Facts are fully 
presented, in clear, simple, non- 
technical style. No tiresome hours 
need be spent poring over obscure 
pages of technical reference works; 
no digging through a maze of 
library volumes. Here is every- 
thing you need in quick, easy 
reach, for instant reference. 


12 VOLUMES AND STUDY GUIDE 
9002 Pages—14,000 Illustrations 


Handsome bindings, excellent type and paper, beautiful 
tures, many in full color. The new State maps, showing a pe. 
relief, mountains and valleys—alone make this a memorable 
work. The thirteenth volume (ready this fall) contains not only 
outlines of importance to teachers of Nature Study and General 
Science, but outlines for the entire subject matter of the twelve 
volumes, outlines for the 38 principal departments of knowledge. 


FIRE E toTeachers 


Mail coupon for booklet “‘The 
Secret of a Teacher’s Success” 
showing what THE New 
® WORLD BOOK can do for the 
teacher who wishes to progress 

i in her profession. 


Published by 
W. F. Quarrie & Company, Dept. 113-B, 154 E. Erle St., Chieage 
THE New WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 
W. F. Quarrie & Co. 
Dept. 113-B—154 E. Erie Street, Chicago 


Please send me without cost or obligation your booklet 
“The Secret of a Teacher’s Success.” 
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Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 


Teachers College 

School of Commerce 

Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law 
Medicine, Dentistry 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 

School of Music 

Training School for Nurses 

High School 


FALL SEMESTER OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 24TH 











For information, write to the Secretary, 
Conwell Hall, Temple University, Broad 
Street and Montgomery Ave., Phila., Pa., 
or phone STEvenson 7600. 





“SEAT WORK 


With a “Punch” 
Assistant." Superintan nent of Schone, Ch 
ssis 8, 
Seat work that appeals to ch y 
Fase inatin, Stimulating 
Plymouth Press Se Known Everywhere 
TRY A “SIX-PUPI IL SET 
422—Concrete Addition (low 2nd) in color $0.50 
G 305—Seat work in Counting (lst foe mg in color. 
N 416—Washburne Individual Arithmetie C d 


(ind grate; . 
s 061 Bay -50 
ws ~ ) -50 
Bow, To. tonpucr INDIVIDUAL SEAT WORK” by 
James E. MeDade, free with any cash order 
Send ‘jor Catalogue 
THE PLYMOUTH PRESS 
“Modern Devices for the Modern Teacher” 
Ol West 74th Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


























Study at Home 


Over ninety different corre- 
spondence courses for the 
training and improvement of 


Teachers 


Courses in Psychology, Education, 
English, Public School Art, German, 
Romance Languages, History, Politi- 
cal Science, Economics, Mathematics, 
Latin, Zoology, Nature Study, Geology, 
Drawing, Industrial Art, Sociology, 
Ceramics, Geography, Metallurgy, 
Philosophy, Architecture, and Rural 
Education. 


Special Bulletin giving com- 
plete information mailed upon 
application to 


A. S. HURRELL 
Director of Teacher Training Extension 


The Pennsylvania State College 


STANDARDIZE YOUR 
MAP EQUIPMENT 


We offer a plan whereby schools can, in the 
course of two or three years, equip them- 
selves completely with authoritative maps 
mounted on spring rollers in a choice of 
several types of map cases. 


All the popular Rand MCENally maps 
are available by this plan, including: 


THE GOODE MAPS 
POLITICAL—PHYSICAL 


Also our School Map of 
PENNSYLVANIA 





Let us help you plan your equip- 
ment according to your specific 
needs and funds available. 














Write for circulars and information 


RAND MSNALLY & CO. 
270 Madison Ave. New York 
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Three teachers express 


their opinion of the 


PENNELL AND CUSACK 
CHILDREN’S OWN READERS 


(1) “These new readers have made this one of the most delightful years 
of teaching reading that I have ever had.” (2) “The children, meeting 
real children, and finding them doing the things they do and like to do, 
are delighted with these books.” (3) “I wish there were more books as 
interesting.” ..... And hundreds of other teachers—in such centers 
as Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Jersey City, Atlanta, Denver, Kansas 
City, Milwaukee, Los Angeles, and Seattle—heartily concur ..... The 
Pennell and Cusack Children’s Own Readers are well along the way 
to an outstanding success! 








GINN AND COMPANY 70 Fitth Ave., N. Y. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


FIRST YEAR THIRD YEAR 


Serl’s In Rabbitville $0.60 Baldwin’s Fifty Famous Stories 
— Johnny and Jenny Rab- Retold . $0.56 
56 


< Skinner’s Merry Tales 

Meiroy and Younge’s Tatters. .36 5 
McElroy and Younge’s The Carpenter’s The Houses We 

Squirrel Tree = z 
Coe and Specht’s Easy Steps in Otis’ Peter of New Amster- 
aa " 56 

ngwood’s Bet une and 

Ger Briends wiles : FOURTH YEAR 

Coe’s Founders of Our Coun- 

Ski cnet tna anny set try—Revised Edition 0.8 

nner an wrence’s Little : 

Dramas for Primary Grades $0.60 Shaw’s Discoverers and Ex- 


plorers 
oe re s Baldwin’s Thirty More Famous 


Stories Retold 
Carpenter’s Ourselves and Our 


eo 


oo 2 oO Fs a 








WE PUBLISH 300 VOLUMES OF SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING. THESE ARE DESCRIBED IN OUR ILLUS- 

‘| TRATED GUIDE TO GOOD READING, A COPY OF |i/* 
WHICH WILL BE SENT TO ANY TEACHER ON RE- 
QUEST. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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